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4. 


Questions of Principles. 


HE tide of literature dealing with the 
war is rising rapidly. We are threat- 
ened with an immense spate of ver- 
biage, some earnests of the descent 
of which are already colouring the 
waters of contemporary letters, though 

the deluge itself, now brewing in the neighbouring 
hills of the future, is not yet. As soon as ever the 
war broke out, the stream of literary comment and 
explication commenced to trickle. The journalist was 
the first to gird up his loins, hastening to supply, out 
of cheap encyclopedias and the exuberances of lively, 
if disordered, imaginations, the new born demand for 
instruction touching the origins of the war, and. the 
capabilities, designs, ambitions, antecedents, and 
Circumstances of the various belligerents. Then, 
when hostilities had actually broke out, numbers of 
superannuated military and naval gentlemen of respect- 
able, if somewhat undistinguished official lineage, hied 
them, in response to the same demand, to their respec- 
tive arm-chairs, and began to write much as though 
conquests of the universe were among the least of their 
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every-day concerns and achievements. Hundreds of 
political prophets, too, rushed at the same time to re- 
attire themselves in mantles which pique or the com- 
parative dulness of the times preceding the outbreak of 
war had caused them to lay aside—plentifully be- 
sprinkled with the aromatic preservative of a blameless, 
if variegated, career—against the advent of more 
favourable days. Pamphleteers in great numbers rose 
up, and soon the presses of the lesser sort of publisher 
were groaning with the compilations of those whose 
counsel is darkness and whose merchandise is words. 
Next, the Poet whose head is fixed in the clouds 
emitted by the cannons of militarism ; the Novelist, 
clad in the armour of the righteousness of orthodox 
political views ; and the Tale-spinner, turned partizan, 
burst upon the literary world. Pelion began to tremble 
and shake with that movement which seems destined 
to result in a superimposed Ossa of so great size that 
the ends of the literary earth will be entirely covered 
by it, before time and satiety can reasonably be 
expected to cry a halt in respect of its volcanic 
operations. 

Thus, a new “ Battle of the Books’ has begun. The 
production of literature dealing with the existing conflict 
is rapidly assuming such proportions as will shortly 
render it impossible for any one, save a professional 
critic, to keep himself informed as to either the par- 
ticular topics of which the legions treat, or the merits 
they possess. By much, no doubt, of this literature, 
the student of contemporary politics, imitating the 
eclectic tactics of the Levite of old, will pass con- 
temptuously, without vouchsafing it so much as 4 
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glance. All does not edify that is bound in boards. 
A “History” of the War that takes no cognisance 
of first principles save, from that particular point of 
view which is under the immediate patronage of the 
zealous partisan—such a compilation may conform 
to the unconscionable demands of the publishers’ 
market; but it is merely so much waste paper 
so far as the student is concerned. How can those 
reasonably hope to treat of first principles who 
concern themselves with but one side of the problem, 
and who, more often than not, are but ill-informed 
touching that which they have set out to elucidate ? 
Who is so bold, or, rather, who is so unspeakably 
rash as to commit himself, and to seek to 
commit others, to beliefs and dogmas touching 
the origins of the war long before the conflict 
itself (which is the outward and visible sign of 
innumerable complex and long-established political 
tendencies) has been brought toa close? Many years 
must necessarily elapse before the true origins of the 
war are sufficiently discovered to admit of reasonable 
conjecture as to the precise composition of its hidden 
foundations ; and historians who are in a hurry to 
unburden their present imaginings would do well to 
reflect that speed in respect of historical compilation 
is the invariable prelude to falls of great magnitude. The 
celebrated Treaty of Westphalia (1648) still provides 
matter of debate to rival controversialists, some of 
whom regard that Peace as a complete adjustment 
of the interests of Europe, as they then existed ; whilst 
others contend that the settlement in question was very 
little more than an arrangement of the domestic con- 
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cerns of the Holy Roman Empire. It is not yet 
determined which of the many and varied motives 
that led to the protraction of the war of Spanish 
Succession was really responsible for the prolongation 
of that scene of ambition and bloodshed. Does there 
exist, indeed, a single important historical event whose 
cause has ceased to be a matter of lively discussion ? 
It will be long before people cease to dispute about the 
origins of the religious changes of the sixteenth century, 
or those of the French Revolution; and the relative 
importance of economic, political, and moral influences 
in determining the course of those movements has yet 
to be assigned. Even the causes that led to the sub- 
stitution of credit for money, or money for barter, 
are at present equally obscure. 

I have referred to the beginnings of that stream of 
war-literature which is now threatening to assume the 
dimensions of a flood as a “‘ trickle.” It was, indeed, 
but as a drop in comparison with the ocean by which we 
are now menaced—a drop as insignificant as regards 
quantity as it certainly was contemptible touching the 
article of quality. It would appear, indeed, to be the 
case that English letters were as ill prepared to deal 
promptly with the crisis that had arisen as was the 
English Government (if the common belief is to be held) 
to carry on a war. The most inept opinions were 
indulged, and the wildest extravagances enlarged. A 
field which ought to have been promptly filled by well- 
informed publicists was unceremoniously invaded by 2 
rabble of semi-civilised journalists. To say truth, the 
confusion, disorganisation, want of order, system, and 
method that characterised England the Unready, as 
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she dully laboured to make yet another endeavour 
to “muddle through” were clearly, if painfully, 
reflected in the contemporaneous efforts of English 
literature to cope with the new situation created 
by the war. Almost would a foreigner have been 
inclined to believe that no knowledge of German 
thoroughness and regard for History as a solvent 
with respect to economic and political questions 
and problems had yet penetrated to literary England. 
The political origins, antecedents, and genius of the 
Germanic States were little discussed in connection 
with the crisis that had arisen, or were dismissed with 
the most cursory and superficial of references. Face 
to face with the stirring events of the end of July 
and the beginning of August of last year, English 
“Culture ’” behaved very much as though its one and 
only hope were Lord Northcliffe and the parcel of 
garrulous barbarians who “run” The Daily Mail; 
and, needless to say, what little of culture there may 
still be lingering in Scotland and Ireland promptly 
surrendered, through the medium of a venal and de- 
nationalised mewspaper-press, to the same unpre- 
possessing and disingenuous example. 

Thus were the beginnings of that literature whose 
province is the origins, conduct, and meaning of the 
war utterly devoid of those respectable features which 
we have a right to expect of English learning. and 
patriotism. Few bad beginnings so far disprove the 
the low expectations based on their occurrence as to 
furnish good, or even tolerable ends. But, with 
Tegard to the case which we are here con- 
sidering, candour obliges us to acknowledge that 
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recent English literature treating of the war shows 
a notable and a gratifying improvement on that which 
preceded it. There has lately come into existence a 
disposition to look behind Mr. Asquith (and even 
Lord Northcliffe) for some measure of reasoned 
explanation touching the antecedents of the war. The 
flippancy and vulgarity that characterised much of 
the comment that appeared in books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals is not now so noticeable a feature of the 
literature which owes its existence to the European 
conflict. Writers have recently arisen who show 
some inclination to conform to the requirements of the 
historical spirit and the comparative method, and who 
realise that declamation, dogmatism, and vehemence 
of utterance are not to be preferred to reasoned state- 
ment, and that sort of composition whose grave 
character encourages belief in the knowledge and 
in the sense of responsibility possessed by the writer 
whose aim is not that of the mere partizan, but is to 
discover and publish the truth. It would be unreason- 
able, no doubt, to dwell at any length on the folly of 


many of the popular cries that were raised at the be- - 


ginning of the war ; and were it not that some of these 
have wormed their way into contemporary literature, 
the slightest reference thereto would constitute all that 
the occasion requires or their authorship justifies. 
Unfortunately, however, no glance, however designedly 
brief, or unavoidably cursory, at the literature treating 
of the war can be excused from taking some notice of 
those cries which have done so much to determine the 
character of the writings with which we are dealing. 
Not long ago, complaint was made in the House of 
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Commons regarding the wording of the appeals for 
recruits that grace, or disgrace, the public hoardings. 
The impeachment of vulgarity brought against these 
advertisements was explicitly admitted by the minister 
responsible for their appearance; but can it justly 
be affirmed that, at all events in the early days of the 
war, the non-official literature was in any better case ? 
Articles, pamphlets, and, if I mistake not, even books 
have been published to prove that the German Emperor 
is mad—criminally so, according to certain publicists. It 
is difficult to understand what useful ends can be served 
by attacks of so gross and partial a character, save 
indeed it be the undoing of those who are responsible 
for them. Then we have been indulged with the 
voluminous explanations of those whose passion it has 
been to make straight the way of successive Russian 
defeats. Even before the actual fighting began, Grub 
Street and its environs were all agog to assure us that in 
the Grand Duke Michael we have ‘“‘ one of the greatest 
military strategists that the world has ever seen.” 
Perhaps he is, and, peradventure, more than that ; 
but our journalistic oracles should at least have 
waited until that heaven-sent commander had finished 
with “retreating in order to advance” before they 
proceeded to rank him with the Cesars and the 
Hannibals.* It may be, of course, that the best way 
to gain the top of a house is to descend to the cellars, 
but to the ordinary lay mind the profundity of such a 
manoeuvre is apt to appear as something that is a deal 
more apparent than real. 

*These lines were in type before the Grand Duke’s removal from 
his recent employment. 
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Far be it from me, however, unduly to enlarge on 
this aspect of my theme, to which, indeed, I have 
been constrained by necessity, rather than moved 
by interest, to invite the reader’s attention. My 
complaint is that, until recently, popular notions 
touching the war have contributed an altogether 
disproportionate share to the making of that literature 
which passes under its name. I repeat that boasting 
and bragging, flippancy, ignorance, credulity, vul- 
garity, and prejudice have so coloured the waters as 
altogether to spoil the beginnings of that stream of 
which I spoke in the opening passages of this paper. 
It is true, as I have already remarked, that literature 
dealing with the war now discovers a noticeable ten- 
dency to improve. Respectable authors are now 
filling many of the seats usurped by hooligan writers 


in the early days of the war. We are getting more 
in touch with the historical ‘“‘ method ” and the critical 


spirit. It is beginning to be recognised that the origins 
of the war lie a good deal deeper than we were officially 
and semi-officially invited to believe ; and, in unison with 
this welcome change, there have lately been published 
one or two intelligent attempts to understand and 
interpret the workings of the German mind so far as 
that relates to the capital article of the cause, or 
causes, of the war. That those endeavours should 
be critical to a point of unfriendliness as regards the 
German aspect and presentment of the case, is only 
to be expected. The important thing to note is, that 
they have been made, which indicates the return on 
the part, at least, of a portion of the community to 
those ideas of justice and common sense which prevailed 
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in those quarters that are responsible for them before 
the. war began. 

As the war goes on, so must we naturally expect 
that the divers points of view of which it is susceptible 
will be successively embraced by those whose inclina- 
tions and capabilities predispose them to treat of those 
particular aspects. Some of these points of view have 
already been reduced to writing, as it were ; more are 
in a fair way to be so accommodated ; whilst, doubtless, 
others there are which will occur to observant, fertile, 
critical, and studious minds as time goes on, and the 
war proceeds. For my own brief contribution to the 
literature of the conflict, I here bespeak the reader’s 
indulgence, at the same time as I hasten to ask his 
permission to adventure a few words in explanation 
thereof, before I proceed to address myself to the task 
to which I stand committed in this paper—the task 
of endeavouring to compass in a comparatively few 
words that for which the nature of the effort I am 
about to make demands a very extended dissertation. 

In the first place, I desire it to be understood that, 
in the following observations, I am not to be regarded 
as being in any way concerned with the causes of 
the war, according as these are stated either by the 
various belligerents themselves, or by their respective 
partizans in the European and American press. I 
disclaim, too, all desire or intention to write ina partial 
manner. I welcome the efforts of the historical 
critics, apologists, and commentators ; but, I beg leave 
to remark that their way isnot mine. I know nothing 
about the personal ambitions of the Kaiser, and I 
would strongly advise those who hold the opinion 
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that in him there has arisen a new Maximilian, or 
another Frederick Barbarossa, to take a leaf out 
of Mr. Asquith’s political common-place book, and 
“wait and see.” The aspects which I am to be 
regarded as being concerned with are those that 
have occurred to me when canvassing the present 
war from the point of view of a student of consti- 
tutional history. For my own part, I acknowledge 
that what principally interests me as regards the 
existing state of Europe is the mighty struggle now 
carrying on between rival governing principles— 
rather than the success, or non-fulfilment, of this or 
that of the various popular cries that have arisen in 
connection with, and in justification of, the war, 
and whose burdens are the “ crushing ”’ of Militarism, 
the security of the freedom of the seas, the due obser- 
vance of ‘‘ Scraps of Paper ”’ and international treaties, 
the protection of the rights of “‘ Little Nations,” and 
so on usque ad infinitum. I must confess that all these 
popular cries and excuses put forward to justify, to 
explain, or to extenuate the common descent to the 
inferno of war leave me unmoved when I come to place 
them in the scales alongside the many grave considera- 
tions to which a just sense of the momentous 
politico-ethical struggle now carrying on under cover 
of the actual fighting is bound to give rise—a struggle 
whose gravamen, as it were, consists in a war to the 
knife between the two great governing principles of 
modern Europe; I mean, of course, the principle of 
Centralisation, and the Federal concept. It is from 
this point of view (to which I have not observed that 
that amount of attention has hitherto been directed 
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which should be devoted to it) that I desire the following 
brief and tentative remarks to be regarded. 

In the existing European struggle, the Federal 
principle is represented by the Germanic States, whilst 
that of Centralisation is being championed by England, 
France, and Russia. The Italian monarchy—a com- 
paratively recent “ creation ’’—need not concern us 
on the present occasion, an observation which equally 
applies to those ancient countries—such as Ireland 
and Scotland—whose liberty of independant political 
action no longer exists, or which are of so moderate 
power, and enjoy so little credit, as not to be worthy 
of consideration as determining factors in the struggle. 

Federative associations of States are very early 
met with in constitutional history. The Amphyc- 
tionic Council, the Achzan League, and the Lycian 
Confederacy, were all of this character. We know, too, 
from Tacitus that the political institutions of the early 
Germans (as those of the Celts) were organised upon a 
federal basis, to the genius of which governing principle 
that people has remained zealously and _ stead- 
fastly attached. Germany, indeed, has been regarded 
by many historians and writers on constitutional 
history as the appropriate channel through which a 
knowledge of the combinations of a federative policy 
have been diffused throughout Europe. 

The imperial dignity, originally restored in favour 
of Charlemagne, in the year 800, was in 962 A.D. per- 
manently connected with the crown of Germany ; and 
the subsequent struggle between the Papacy and the 
imperial dignity, which broke the Italian dominions 
of the German Emperors into a multitude of inde- 
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pendent States, affected also, though less decisively, 
their domestic territory. The Germanic part of the 
empire, already predisposed, by reason of the genius 
of its constitution, to the Federal principle, was 
so loosened in its structure through the channel 
of the constant disputes between the Popes and the 
Emperors that its members came to occupy a sort of 
middle state between independence and connexion ; 
and thus was prepared a most singular constitution of 
government, which bore some relation to Italy in the 
little dependence of it numerous parts, while it corres- 
ponded to the monarchies of the other countries of 
Europe in the acknowledged supremacy of the Sovereign. 

The great debility of its loosely constructed govern- 
ment diminished the direct influence of the empire on 
the interests of Europe, and gave rise to much of that 
impotence which characterised the military measures 
of Maximilian the Moneyless, and Charles V. The 
weight of the Emperors, and, incidentally, that also 
of the vast territories over which they ruled, was 
further diminished by the introduction of a maxim 
first exhibited in a work by Chemnitz, Chancellor of 
Stettin, who declared that the elective head of Germany 
was not to be considered as succeeding to the powers 
and rights of Constantine or Justinian, but that the 
empire was an aristocratic body, the splendour and 
authority of which resided in the States that composed 
it, and not solely in the chief. Yet it was that very 
laxity of combination of which I have spoken, and 
which was an undoubted source of weakness to the 
empire on many critical occasions, which gave it 2 
peculiar character and supreme importance as a mem- 
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ber of the general European system. It was the in- 
dependence of the numerous States of the empire that 
permitted the formation of the Hanseatic League, 
an institution which rendered inestimable service 
to the early diffusion of commerce in Europe. 
Further, it was this independence which rendered the 
empire the immediate organ of the federative policy 
of more modern times. Indeed the Holy Roman 
Empire (abolished in 1806) was the true model and fore- 
runner of that other German empire against which the 
united power of Russia, France, and England (to- 
gether with their various dependencies), is now directed. 

Let us now briefly consider the constitution of 
the modern German empire. Germany consists of a 
confederation of twenty-six separate States, among 
which are found four Kingdoms, four Grand Duchies, 
seven Principalities, and three Republics. Each of 
these separate States of which the Empire is composed, 
enjoys an extensive measure of internal autonomy 
which has been framed by the people inhabiting 
those States, and which is the political expression of 
their own respective needs. But though free within 
the marches of their several territories, the various 
States that comprise the empire are, for purposes 
of defence and foreign policy, under the leadership of 
the official head of the German hegemony, the German 
Emperor. Moreover, in addition to enjoying a generous 
measure of Home Rule, the various semi-independent 
States all possess real imperial power. The Bundesrath 
(the Supreme Imperial Council) is composed of re- 
presentatives of all the German States, Prussia being 
represented in that assembly along with the other 
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principalities, though it is important to observe that 
that State—the leading one of the German hegemony— 
does not possess in the Bundesrath a vast prepon- 
derating majority such as England enjoys in the 
Westminster Parliament. Of the sixty-one members 
comprising the Supreme Council of the German Empire, 
Prussia possesses but seventeen, or little more than 
one-fourth. Neither can war, peace, or fiscal policy 
be determined by Prussia alone. The maxim, there- 
fore, which the great jurist Chemnitz enunciated, and 
which was regarded as epitomising the genius of the 
constitution of the Hapsburg empire may safely be 
said accurately to reflect the genius of that modern 
German Confederation of which the Kaiser is the head. 
The splendour and authority of the empire reside, 
indeed, in the States of which it is composed, and not 
in the chief (the Emperor William), nor yet in Prussia, 
the principal member of the existing Germanic “ Circle.” 

Some one has well remarked that “‘ it is the great 
misfortune of mankind that the balance is no sooner 
restored by the diminishing of one exorbitant power 
than it is again in danger by the preponderancy of 
another.” The truth of this reflexion is clearly illus- 
trated by what occurred in Europe in consequence 
of the great treaty of Westphalia. A combination 
against the House of Austria had been long carried 
on with more or less regularity and effect ; but from 
this epoch of the peace of Westphalia the real power 
to be dreaded was no longer the Germanic States, 
but France. The ambition of her rulers and ministers, 
the compactness of her possessions, the extent of her 
resources, and the genius of her people, soon converted 
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into the enemy of the liberties of the world that very 
nation which, on the occasion of the peace in question, 
had posed as the protector of the civil and religious 
freedom of Europe, and the disinterested mediator 
of the dissensions of a century. It is impossible (and 
would be impracticable, even if it were desirable) 
here to treat—even in the most brief and perfunctory 
manner—of the history of those successive aggressions 
by means of which the rulers of France acquired that 
absolute ascendency over the fortunes and destiny of 
constitutional France which attained its maximum 
growth, and reached the limits of its power, under the 
despotic sway of Louis XIV. Originally gifted with 
free institutions, and animated by a remarkable zeal for 
non-centralist government—the legacy, doubtless, of the 
well-known Celtic partiality for the federal principle— 
constitutional France experienced at the hands of her 
Kings and their ministers, such a series of carefully- 
planned and well-executed usurpations as finally 
reduced that country to the position of an absolute 
monarchy. To appreciate the full measure and 
significance of the constitutional changes experienced 
by France in respect of her original political institutions, 
as well as to grasp the character of the rule to which 
she was subjected during the reign of Louis the 


Great, we have but to recall to mind the insolent. 


boast of that able, but unconstitutional monarch, 

L’etat, c'est moi! But it was really the Treaty of West- 

phalia that set the coping-stone to that edifice of 

tyranny and centralised power which the French 

monarchs, in conjunction with the flower of the 

French political talent, had long been erecting, in 
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order to the subjugation of the liberties of Europe. 
The same language which the English politicians, 
and the English, together with the Scottish and Irish, 
press is now holding in regard to the German Emperor, 
the English Parliament and politicians of that age 
freely indulged in regard to Louis the Great. Accor- 
ding to these organs of opinion, the French ruler was 
‘* faithless,” a “ violator of treaties,” a suborner of 
political right and justice, with whom no terms should 
be kept, and so forth. I quote these animadversions not 
indeed because I regard them as ethically of much value, 
but because they are useful as indicating how great 
was the moral fall, and how general the knowledge 
of it, which France had sustained in consequence 
of the many usurpations and the innumerable tyrannies 
practised by her Sovereigns. The power that once 
was France was essentially the product of personal 
rule. And being founded on central authority, it was 
Caesarean in its genius, and so was acquired and 
consolidated at the expense and in defiance of the 
Federal principle. 

Most people are apt to regard the French Revolution 
as a complete severance between the France of the age 
of Louis XIV., and the France that rose out of the 
ruins of the monarchy, But whatever may have 
been the intentions of those who engineered this 
vast upheaval, the fact remains that, so far as 
constitutional France is concerned, the Revolution 
failed to complete its work. Men, not measures, were 
uppermost at that time. The ideas of liberty, frater- 
nity, equality, justice, and so forth, which so abundantly 
and wonderfully flourished in the France of the En- 
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cyclopedists, were never suffered to take enduring 
root in the soil of the political institutions of that 
country. The rise of Napoleon, and the wars to 
which that phenomenon gave birth, put a stop to the 
natural development of the revolutionary ideas, and 
so threw the country back on the political forms and 
methods of the France of the Bourbons. There is 
nowadays, as was the case before the tricolour usurped 
the room of the lilies, only one city in France, which 
is Paris, from which still radiates, as formerly, the 
rule of the Centralist. I have heard it said that 
above the door of every modern French prison the 
tocsin cry of the eighteenth-century Revolutionists is 
exhibited in large letters. That sort of official irony 
may well be regarded as symbolising the political status 
of modern France. 

The key to a proper understanding of the English 
character is contained in that prepossessing word, 
“Compromise.” The English people themselves are 
a racial compromise ; their speech is a linguistic one, 
and it is on the foundation of accommodation that 
all their representative institutions, as well religious as 
civil, have been erected. Thus, while the rule of 
modern England is essentially Centralist, and, in a 
large measure, despotic in character, the people of 
that country, on the other hand, have long been 
remarkable for zeal for personal liberty and in- 
dividual freedom. But whether this love of liberty 
is indigenous to the soil, as it were, of the English 
national character, or is a later ethical development, 
would appear to be somewhat obscure. William of 
Malmesbury has left us a singularly depressing account 
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of the character and state of the Anglo-Saxons at the 
time of the Norman Conquest of England. Of learning 
and religion, he says, they had practically none. The 
clergy could scarcely recite the offices of the Church. 
The nobles were immersed in gluttony and licentious- 
ness; and the common people were the prey of the 
rapacious violence of their superiors, all orders, however, 
being equally addicted to drunkenness. Moreover, 
we must not forget that the institution of slavery— 
a sure sign of the political depravity or debility of the 
people that tolerate it—long enjoyed a discreditable 
vogue in England. Froissart informs us _ that 
slavery was more general in England than in any other 
country of Europe, and it was doubtless due to some 
hereditary taint, derived from this horrible source, 
and by it projected into the veins of the body politic, 
that the Tudor Sovereigns came near to establishing 
an absolute monarchy in England. At all events, 
founding, no doubt, his observations on the long 
continuance of this degrading institution, a certain 
Dr. Blackwood published in 1607 a treatise, in which 
he undertook to prove that, from the period of the 
Norman Conquest, the English people were actually 
slaves; and much about the same time there was 
issued a book by one Cowel, in which that jurist 
asserted that the King was bound by no laws ; that his 
Coronation oath could be set aside whenever he was 
minded to violate it; that the Sovereign was com- 
petent to ordain laws without the assistance of Parlia- 
ment; and that it was only by his special favour 
that his subjects were permitted to assent to the 
subsidies he required. Both these books are said to 
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have been issued with the approval of James, though 
it is but fair to add that they formed the subject of 
contemporary parliamentary protests. 

The rise, genius, and precise constitutional status 
of the English monarchy have been the subjects of 
innumerable debates, whose end is not yet. But it 
appears to me that the important thing to note is that, 
when the. battle against the royal prerogative was 
finally gained, it was won by means of the inevitable 
compromise. After the Stuarts had been expelled 
the throne, the influence of government no longer 
appeared, as formerly, in the palpable and offensive 
forms of the royal prerogative, but in the corrupt 
and more or less hidden agency of all the posts and 
employments at the disposal of the Crown. This 
plausible, though in many respects highly dangerous 
and objectionable, transference of power it was that 
prepared the way for the rise of the modern Cabinet, 
whose arbitary rule and divers usurpations are the 
less supportable by reason of the fact that the Cabinet 
itself is an innovation which, until very recently, 
derived no sanction from the English Constitution. 

But it is worthy of remark that it is not only the 
royal prerogative which has been usurped by the 
Cabinet; the engrossing power formerly possessed 
by the English monarchs has also been absorbed 
by the same institution, unimpaired and untem- 
pered by those liberal notions that animate the vast 
majority of Englishmen. By which it appears that 
not only is it an elective oligarchy that rules modern 
England and its various dependencies, but that, in 
the shape of the Cabinet, there exists a Centralist 
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machine possessing enormous administrative powers and 
prerogatives, and one whose privileged manipulators 
are actuated by the most extraordinary jealousy of 
public control. 

For my own part, I decline to subscribe to the 
methods and maxims of those who, having given a 
dog a bad name, resent and discourage his slightest 
endeavours to prove himself not deserving of it. Too 
many people, it appears to me, are persuaded in their 
minds that no good can ever come out of Russia, and 
so are apt to ridicule and disparage her every action. 
Nevertheless, does candour oblige me to acknowledge 
that, regarded from the point of view of the student of 
constitutional history, the story of Muscovy has hitherto 
been neither large, interesting, nor edifying, We should 
remember, however, that the early promise of Russia 
was destroyed by the Tartar conquest. Vladimir L., 
who reigned in the beginning of the eleventh century, 
was a prince quite after the heart of the author of 
The Idea of a Patriot King. His enlightened patronage 
of Greek art and artists did his country an infinity 
of good. He built numerous schools, and if he em- 
ployed physical force to fill them, he was merely 
thereby anticipating the enlightened days of compulsory 
education. Before the middle of the eleventh century, 
the art of painting, then unknown in Italy, was received 
into Russia from Greece; and in the year 1075 the 
magnificence of the presents of the Russian monarch 
excited the astonishment of the Court of Henry IV. 
of Germany. The political relations of the country, 
too, well corresponded to so much interior improvement. 
Not forgotten by the other States of Europe, as was 
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her fate after the Tartar Conquest, Russia was then 
connected with many important European countries— 
with Poland, the Greek Empire, Norway, Hungary, 
and other considerable kingdoms. Nor, amid the 
manifold signs of the birth of a promising civilisation, 
were their wanting indications that, left to itself, the 
Russian political genius would have evolved a milder 
system of rule and a constitution more elastic and less 
engrossing than that the foundations of which were 
laid by Peter the Great and his immediate predecessor. 
But, all this original improvement (so gratifying to the 
enlightened patriot) was swept away by the harsh 
dominion of the Tartars, which established in 1243, 
was not suppressed until the year 1462. The Sovereign 
of Russia became the tributary vassal of those cruel 
barbarians, who well deserved that epithet, since, 
we are told by the historian L’Evesque, that at the 
triumphal banquet of their chief, the benches were 
placed on the bodies of living captives, who, in disregard 
of a solemn promise of their lives, and of a permission 
to redeem their liberty, were thus stifled amidst the 
rejoicings of their inhuman conquerors. 

Thus did the sun of early Russian culture and civilisa- 
tion go down in the sea of misery, cruelty, ignorance, 
and barbarity which invaded Muscovy in the wake of 
the Tartar conquest. The Centralist and absolute 
Tule exercised by the modern Tsars, in conjunction 
with a corrupt and ignorant bureaucracy, can hardly 
be described as consistent with the genius of a people 
which founded the important and flourishing republic of 
Novgorod, or as harmonising with those, comparatively, 
liberal institutions which provided the basis for the 
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neo-feudalism of Vladimir I. and his immediate 
successors on the Russian throne. 

The apparently eternal difference between precept 
and practice, maxim and conduct, and aspiration and 
achievement, was perhaps never more signally, if 
cynically, illustrated than in the case of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia. In his historical writings, this King 
talks at large of the rage of conquest, the folly of 
ambition, the waste of human life occasioned by war, 
etc., as if he had not himself been one of the most 
striking examples of that kind of character which he 
is at so much pains to denounce. Does this humour 
spring from the innate corruption of the human heart, 
or does its wide-spread existence merely prove that 
circumstance is, as a rule, more potent than man’s 
better nature? Alas! that human fraility should be 
so lamentably frail. But it is not only individuals 
that provide sport for the cynics. States, with their 
peoples, also share in the blame that attaches to the 
continuance of that great gulf which separates precept 
from practice. In the German Empire, Europe 
possesses an organised force which, directed to right 
ends, and conducted in accordance with the genius 
and spirit of its capital principle, could hardly 
fail of greatly benefiting the struggling cause of 
humanity and progress. Where, indeed, is the people 
which, if the choice were freely offered it, would not 
elect to live under Federal institutions rather than 
under Centralist rule? It is surely highly significant 
of the superior value which, in the eyes of a free and 
enlightened people, is to be attached to the first of 
these two rival principles, that the great republic of 
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the West should have deliberately based its constitu- 
tion upon the Federal idea. Emphatically is the 
future of the “‘ New World ”’ with the Federal principle ; 
the arbitary and engrossing régime of the great Central- 
ist powers—France, Russia, and England—would be 
unutterably repugnant to the free spirit of the West. 
But, in the event of the success of the German 
arms, are there, in spite of Germanic attachment to the 
Federal principle, dangers to the liberties of Europe to 
be apprehended from that source? A prominent Ger- 
man newspaper was recently responsible for the state- 
ment that “‘it would be difficult to find in Germany 
two thousand persons whose intellects and hearts have 
remained faithful to the old Goethe ideals which 
dominated the Germany of fifty years ago.” Have, 
then, the ideas of such men as Hobbes and Hegel, 
the first of whom maintained that Right is Might, 
and that war is man’s natural state, and the second of 
whom asserted that the preservation of the State 
justifies every sacrifice, and is superior to every moral 
tule; have, I ask, the notions of men such as these 
obtained so great an ascendency over the mind of 
modern Germany that the tolerant ideas, and the 
liberal sentiments, “‘ of fifty years ago” are no longer 
binding on the Germanic conscience, and no longer 
control that great people’s public conduct? If 
Europe is to fall a prey to that kind of Pan-Germanism 
of which M. Seilligre has constituted himself an able 
critic and an impartial interpreter, the liberties of 
Europe will hardly survive that injurious visitation ; 
and Henri IV.’s dream of a United States of Europe 
will be realised, not indeed by means of a voluntary 
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adhesion to the principle of that accommodation, 
but by force of arms, which of all the various means 
of securing converts is the most disingenuous and 
least profitable that can be employed. Belief in 
“the fundamental tendency of man to expansion 
outside himself’”—a creed which is dangerously 
akin to Neitzsche’s “ Will to power ”’—has only to 
be endorsed and applied by some great militant 
State in order to reduce the rest of Europe to 
the wildest chaos, if not to bring about the actual 
enslavement of those who are the unhappy objects of 
that State’s unconscionable aggressions. The transi- 
tion between individual and collective ‘‘ expansion ” 
consists in the identification of the individual (by 
means of “‘ self-conquest ”) with a particular group or 
nation ; and it is through the channel of that identifi- 
cation that he is expected to become “ the haughty 
and disciplined champion of a doctrine which postu- 
lates the ascendency of the group or nation to which 
that man belongs.” If this be really the creed of 
modern Germany, then assuredly, in the event of 
complete success attending the Germanic efforts to 
“ will to power,” the liberties of Europe, for which the 
old Germany strove so long and valiantly, will be 
undone; and the diffusion of the Federal principle, 
so far from being what, properly directed and wisely 
controlled a movement of that kind should, and would, 
be, namely, a boon and a blessing to all Europe, will 
occasion ills and entail disabilities in no wise less 
vexatious and injurious than those that are associated 
with Centralist rule. 

It is idle to pretend that here is no danger. Modern 
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German idealism has cast a brilliant halo round the 
Prussian Realpolitik of the Teutonic Knights and 
Frederick I. ; and the evidence touching the diffusion 
and popularity of that dangerous obsession to which an 
undiscriminating and unrestrained attachment to the 
philosophy of force has given rise is altogether too 
general and respectable to admit of its rejection as 
being founded in prejudice, or based on misinterpre- 
tation. The writings of professional fire-eaters like 
Bernhardi, as the extravagancies of authors like 
Fuchs, it would be folly to regard too seriously ; but 
unfortunately for Germany, her modern literature of 
aggression is not dependent for its existence and 
popularity on intellects such as these. It would be 
difficult to dissociate the work of the Ansiedelungs 
Kommission in Prussian Poland from the flood of 
engrossing and illiberal doctrine for which some of 
the best minds in modern Germany are unfortunately 
responsible. Again, the genius of much of the 
economic teaching of List bears a striking re- 
semblance to that discovered by a study of the 
writings of certain of the professorial apostles of 
the doctrine of applied and specialised force. Every 
man, said that great economist, forms part of some 
nation, and his prosperity depends to a large extent 
on the political power of that nation. In List’s 
idea of the existence of several ‘‘ degrees of culture,” 
the last and most perfect of which he describes as 
“normal,” we may easily discover “ pale reflexions ” 
of existing facts in the Germany of Von Bernhardi 
and the militarists. The “normal” nation (says 
List) may possess a navy and found colonies, but 
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only on condition that it maintains its foreign 
trade, and extends its sphere of influence. The 
“normal” nation, he continues, requires a_ vast 
territory, with abundant natural resources, a great 
population, and a temperate climate. Germany 
possesses these desirable advantages, and all that she 
requires in order that they may be put to their proper 
use is an extension of territory. Accordingly, he 
lays claim to Holland and Denmark as a portion of 
Germany, adding that their incorporation in the 
Germanic Confederacy would be regarded even by 
themselves as being both desirable and necessary. 
The German economist, who was greatly influenced 
by Adam Smith, embraced the great Scotsman’s 
views touching the Union between England and 
Scotland in 1707. List, mislead by Smith, thought 
that the Scottish people had gone willingly into that 
Union, and he hoped that the Dutch and the Danes 
would unite with Germany of their own free will, 
though it is to be observed that he says nothing 
against the employment of force in order to that 
end, nor can it justly be said that the genius 
of his writings was opposed to the employment 
of violent measures, should such seem to be necessary 
in the interests of the State. The writings of List, 
Duhring, and other German economists, have un- 
doubtedly conspired to aggravate that engrossing and 
war-like spirit which animates so great a part of modern 
Germany, and which, if suffered to go uncontrolled, 
will assuredly work inconceivable mischief, not only to 
the Germanic peoples themselves, but to Europe and 
civilisation in general. 
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In M. Jean Finot’s interesting study, entitled 
Civilisés contre Allemands, that ingenious author 
foreshadows a combination of European Culture, 
in which he assigns a leading part to France and 
England. M. Finot writes much about French and 
English indebtedness to ancient Rome, but he appears 
to forget that the engrossing genius of the Roman system 
of government renders it little attractive, if it does not 
make it positively repugnant, to modern minds, and that 
one of the principal causes of the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire consisted in its rulers’ obstinate 
attachment to Centralist rule. If England emerges 
victorious from the present war, or if her endeavours 
achieve but the negative result anticipated by many 
shrewd observers, she will doubtless be obliged to 
reorganise that Empire which the Anglo-Celtic 
peoples have built up. In that event, she 
will certainly require to abate somewhat of that 
jealous and engrossing spirit which has hitherto 
characterised her rule at home and abroad. A 
German gibe that has been heard before now is that 
the English people are degenerate. For my own 
part, I think them as little so as the inhabitants of 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and the various dominions 
and colonies. The Anglo-Celtic peoples cannot justly 
be described as degenerate ; but what is undoubtedly 
sadly decayed, and is altogether inadequate to the 
purposes which it is expected to fulfil is the English 
system of rule, with its English ascendency, its selfish, 
narrow, jealous, and engrossing spirit, and other evil 
characteristics—undoubted legacies of that Im- 
perial Rome which M. Finot, in common with many 
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other Frenchmen, admires with more zeal and learning 
than discretion. The contention that the war has 
rendered Home-Rule-All-Round “ inevitable”’ is pro- 
bably well founded. Even before hostilities began, 
the Westminster Parliament was notoriously inefficient 
as regards the discharge of its imperial functions ; 
to expect it, therefore, to cope with the situation that 
will arise as soon as peace has been re-established requires 
a measure of credulity touching the potentialities of 
that antiquated and much over-rated institution which 
it would be unreasonable to apprehend of even the most 
ignorant Unionist. Mere force of pressure of public 
business will doubtless suffice to cut that knot which 
heretofore the united political address of these islands 
has not been able to undo; and there should follow 
the common-sense arrangement of a separate Parlia- 
ment for each of the constituent parts of the United 
Kingdoms. Political necessity is pretty certain to 
demand such an obvious readjustment of the situation 
at home, but equity and policy alike require the 
federation of the whole Anglo-Celtic Empire. At 
present, the so-called “‘ Imperial” Parliament at 
Westminster is the seat of a dangerous and intoler- 
able ascendency, the English vote in the two assem- 
blies of which it is composed amounting to no less 
than one thousand, whilst the Celtic countries (Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales) have but three hundred between 
them. An ascendency.so unjust and so little govern- 
able ought to be removed, and the best and the fairest 
way to go about to discount it is to admit the Dominions 
and Colonies to a voice and a share in the task of bearing 
the “ burden” of Empire. If the united political 
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instinct, experience, and wisdom of the Anglo-Celtic 
peoples are not sufficient unto the creation of a work- 
able scheme of Imperial Federation, then indeed must 
these islands and their dependencies be as bankrupt 
in intelligence, as destitute of resource, and altogether 
as degenerate as their bitterest enemies could desire. 
It used to be pretended by the critics and opponents of 
Federation that this question was purely an academic 
one, and that no workable scheme, applicable to the 
empire as a whole, could ever be devised. For 
pessimism, want of enterprise, and prejudice of this 
kind, however, war is an effective, if sharp, medicine ; 
and if necessity truly knows no law, the solution of 
the problem indicated by these remarks will not be 
among the least of the results achieved by the Euro- 
pean resort to arms. 

If I was an Englishman (which I am not), or an 
English party politician (which I thank God I am not) 
I would place the blame for England’s unpreparedness 
for war, and more especially for the shocking state cf 
confusion into which her War Office and her public 
services generally have been plunged in consequence of 
that event, at the door of the Unionist Party. Much 
precious time that ought to have been devoted to a 
searching re-organisation of the public services, and to a 
thorough overhauling of the means of offence and 
defence, has been recklessly squandered in acrimonious 
and mischievous polemics touching the granting of a 
measure of self-government to Ireland such as no 
nation not reduced to the lowest depths by reason of 
centuries of misgovernment could think of accepting. 
For that criminal waste of precious time, as for those 
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injurious controversies and disgusting animosities to 
to which Ireland’s struggle for Home Rule has given 
rise, the Unionist Party is entirely responsible. For 
so much blind passion, spite, prejudice, ignorance, and 
folly it would indeed be hard to find just parallels in 
the whole extensive annals of political ineptitude. 


Murpo Mac Cotta. ~ 





by the clash of arms in Europe from 

trying to solve the great social problems 

with which we are confronted. Many 

of the inhabitants of Scotland are pre- 

pared to endure hardships and an in- 

jurious abstention from political activity in order, as 

they believe, to “rid Europe of Prussian militarism, 

which has too long been a menace to European civilisa- 
tion.” - : 

When these Kingdoms emerged from the Napoleonic 
War with their prestige greatly enhanced, the social 
condition of the people had fallen very low. During 
the period of the war, the position of the vast majority 
was not intolerable, but with the advent of peace 
there came a period of depression, during which the 
condition of the poor became worse and worse. On 
the other hand, the war resulted in the increased 
prosperity of the land-owning and merchant classes. 
There was a general advance in rents, and, with a 
vicious system of taxation in existence, the farmers 
obtained exorbitant prices for their wheat. The 
misery endured was immense. The burden of taxa- 
tion in these countries had been transferred from the 
shoulders of the land-owners to those of the working 
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classes. With the repeal of the Corn Law in 1846 
there began a new epoch in the industrial and economic 
history of these Kingdoms. 

When the dove of peace shall once more hover over 
a devastated Europe, we shall be faced with many 
grave problems which will demand immediate solution. 
The triple monarchy will have incurred an enormous 
debt, and in order to pay the interest on the loans, to 
make adequate provision for those who have been 
disabled in the war, and generally to conduct the 
ordinary business of government, immense sums of 
money will be required. The question as to the best 
sources to be tapped naturally arises out of the con- 
templation of these problems. A period of depression 
is pretty certain to follow the declaration of peace, 
and should this be the case means will have to be 
provided to alleviate the consequent distress among 
the poor. 

There is, perhaps, no question which has attracted 
so much attention, and in regard to which there exists 
so great an agreement of opinion as is the case with 
respect to the Land Question. It is universally ad- 
mitted that “something must be done.” There are, 
however, grave differences of opinion as to the best 
means to be adopted in solving this difficult problem. 

Can it truthfully be said that agriculture has ceased 
to interest the people of Scotland? Have we, in this 
respect, turned our backs upon our great economist, 
Adam Smith, who clung to agriculture with all the 
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tenacity of his nature, and neglected no opportunity of 
showing his preference. ‘“‘ After what are called the 
fine arts and the liberal professions (he wrote) there 
is perhaps no trade which requires so great a variety 
of knowledge and experience.” 

But by comparison with others, we find that we 
make less out of the land than any other country in 
Europe. Why should the people of Scotland not 
devote the same time and energy to the cultivation 
of the soil as do those of many other European countries? 
What obstacle lies in the path of those who desire to 
devote more time, capital, and labour to agriculture ? 
Are they not as competent as the agriculturists of other 
nations? The nation, as a whole, is anxious to restore 
agriculture to its former position, but under the existing 
system of land tenure this cannot be done. Our 
only hope of being able to elevate this great national 
industry to its proper place in this country is by com- 
pletely overhauling our land system. Under the 
existing system, no adequate incentive is afforded the 
farmer, large or small, to spend capital on improve- 
ments, for he suffers in proportion as he is industrious. 
Improvements of any kind mean an increase in rent, 
and hence an increase in taxation. Does a system 
which taxes improvements offer any inducement to 
a farmer who is anxious to obtain a greater return from 
his land ? 

With the close of the eighteenth century there 
began the great rush to the towns, and the depopu- 
lation of rural Scotland grew apace. This exodus 
from the country side has gone on steadily, and within 
recent years it has reached such a height that it has 
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excited the greatest alarms. The divorce of the 
peasantry from the soil may be attributed to various 
causes. Immediately after the Napoleonic war, the 
land-owning class occupied a position unequalled in 
the history of our country. Rents had in many cases 
doubled, and landlords found that it was a source of 
considerable profit to them if they rented their land 
to sheep farmers, and in order to attain their selfish 
ends they thought nothing of abolishing the small 
farmers. Wholesale evictions took place. There is no 
more melancholy chapter in the history of Scotland 
than that dealing with the ‘“ Highland Clearances.” 
Highland families in immense numbers were banished 
from theirhomes. By destroying the humble dwellings 
of the industrious peasants, the landlords forced the 
unfortunate people into exile. Besides the evictions 
of the landlords, other strong forces were operating. 
The exodus from the rural districts to the towns was 
partly due to the attractions therein offered to the 
young; but within the last twenty or thirty years 
the passing of the labourer from the land has, as due 
to purely economic causes, occasioned the gravest 
anxiety. Increasing attention has been devoted to 
this problem, and social reformers have come to see 
that, if this exodus can be arrested, several of the 
urban problems with which we are confronted will be 
in a fair way to be satisfactorily solved. Chief among 
other injurious forces at work are bad housing and 
low wages. The migration from the land to the towns 
has in half a century reduced the number of agricultural 
labourers by well over one hundred per cent. Those 
who were forcibly driven from their homes in the 
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districts where their ancestors had for generations 
lived in comparative prosperity, were forced to emi- 
grate to lands utterly unknown to them, or to compete 
for their livelihood with the workmen in the large 
industrial centres of the south. The strong healthy 
peasants who arrived in the towns soon found employ- 
ment, but they did so at the expense of the weaker 
inhabitants of our cities, and other populous centres. 

There is no necessity at this point to enumerate 
the divers ills which have accompanied the depletion 
in the ranks of the agricultural labourers, or to ex- 
patiate on the truth of that maxim which Quesnay 
wrote at the head of his Tableau economique :—“ Pauvres 
paysans, pauvre royaume! Pauvre royaume, pauvre 
roi!”’ What we should strive to do is to try to find 
such a remedy for these ills as will prove lastingly 
effective. The only remedy which, by whatever road 
we travel, can be truly sufficient will be the revival 
of agriculture. There is neither need nor use for half 
measures. 

The change must be radical. The existing vicious 
land system has struck at the very foundations of the 
nation’s welfare. In the amelioration of the condition 
of the labourer on the land will be found one means 
of assisting to stem the fell exodus to the towns. In 
his exposition of his law of Concentration or Appro- 
priation, Marx lays it down that this movement is the 
result of the disappearance of the smallholder, and the 
consequent substitution of pastoral for arable farming. 
Further, the peasant must be guaranteed free access to 
the land. At present, under the existing Smallholders 
Act, his position makes it very difficult for him to apply 
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for land if he is anxious to have a Smallholding. The 
demoralisation of the peasant is complete. The 
peasantry of the country has lived in abject misery 
so long that the agricultural labourer has learned 
to suffer more uncomplainingly than any other class of 
worker. Endurance has grown with privation, but 
privation is no good: it is an ill of which the State must 
take grave cognisance. 

From the Middle Ages the peasant population of 
Scotland has supplied those soldiers whose good 
qualities in the field have everywhere commanded 
the greatest admiration, and in the present struggle 
this class has once more generously responded to the 
call of the military authorities. In spite, however, 
of the many signal services performed by the Scottish 
peasant on the field of battle, his cry for land reform 
at home has gone practically unanswered. What 
must inevitably happen if this state of affairs is allowed 
to continue cannot be better expressed than in the 
words of Sir Walter Scott, who wrote :— 


“In too many instances the Highlands have been drained, 
not of their superfluity of population, but of the whole 
mass of the inhabitants, dispossessed by an unrelenting 
avarice, which will one day be found to have been 
as shortsighted as it is selfish and unjust. Meantime, 
the Highlands may become the fairy-ground for 
romance and pvetry, or the subject of experiment 
for the professors of speculation, historical and econo- 
mical. But, if the hour should come, the pibroch 
may sound through the deserted region, but the 
summons will remain unanswered.” 


In order to avoid such a calamity, immediate action 
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is necessary. Delayis fraught with the greatest danger. 
The solution is, therefore, a matter of the last importance 
to the Scottish nation, which, in its peasantry, possesses 
so glorious a past. The question of Land Reform 
stands out pre-eminently above all other political 
questions presently engaging public attention. As 
Dupont-White says, we must aim to “ levy a tax such 
as will strike the higher classes, and apply the yield to 
help and reward labour.” If, as Lexis thinks, all 
material goods are produced by labour and measurable 
in terms of labour, the modern State should see to it 
that the labourer or artisan is fairly treated by his 
employers. 

I insist, and repeat, that partial remedies are use- 
less. Shelving has too long been the fate of Scottish 
demands for reform and redress. The history of 
Scottish reforms is but a patchwork. When the 
cry for remedial legislation was raised in the past, 
and that cry were accorded an ear at all, the evils com- 
plained of were but temporarily mitigated. They were 
tinkered or attempted to be assuaged by half measures, 
the result being that in the course of a few years the evil 
waxed worse than ever. Palliatives, therefore, must 
be abjured. Too long has the land of Scotland been 
the hunting ground of pleasure-seekers. Is the soil 
of Scotland not fit for cultivation? Was it given 
for the benefit, or amusement, of those who delight in 
deer-stalking, or in grouse shooting? The land of 
Scotland was meant to supply the nation with what it 
requires for its subsistence. ‘‘ Who made the land ? ” 
cried Proudhon. ‘God; get thee hence, then, 
proprietor!”? Even as far back as the seventeenth 
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century Locke, in his On Civil Government, declares 
that God has given the land as common property to 
the sons of men. Had such a state of affairs as 
presently exists, existed a few centuries ago, Scotland 
would have died the death. The once populous glens 
of our country would by now have been peopled by a 
few gamekeepers, as indeed is actually the case in 
certain parts of the Highlands, where districts which 
at one time teemed with men are now but preserves 
for grouse and deer. 

Afforestation is one means of reclaiming the soil 
to the use of the nation. Much of the land unfit 
for agricultural purposes, could be utilised for the 
rearing of trees, which are as necessary now as 
they were at any previous time, if not more so. In 
some parts of the country we find that trees have been 
planted on good land, and land of an inferior type 
remains idle. A farmer may have had more land than 
he could cultivate, and through his inability to use it, 
it has fallen out of cultivation, and in time what was 
formerly good land has become forest-land. Some 
such patches of land have been refused to those who 
were willing to put it to its highest use. There are 
many patches of inferior land in the country which 
could be used for afforestation, and which would prove 
a source of wealth to the country in the future if they 
were so utilised. 

But how can we improve the general standard of 
agriculture in Scotland? Several attempts have 
already been made, but all these have fallen short 
of the mark. The land suitable for agricultural pur- 
poses in Scotland is not sufficiently supplied with 
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labour. Why do we find that, with all the improve- 
ments in agricultural science, instead of the land 
maintaining an increased number of people on it, the 
rural population is rapidly diminishing? The answer 
to this question is verysimple. There is not sufficient 
scope for labour on the land. The labour is there, 
but the land is withheld for other purposes. What 
should be done is to force the land into the market. 
This can be effected by taxing it on its value. The 
impot unique must be resorted to, an idea which, 
whatever its recent history, was originally derived 
from the Physiocrats. 

Under the existing system the landowner can 
exact exorbitant rents of those willing to use the 
land. By placing a tax on the value of the land the 
owner would be rendered disposed to find tenants 
anxious to cultivate a piece of land, for such a system 
of taxation would penalise any owner who should 
neglect to turn his land to proper use. In order to 
escape such a tax, landowners would readily offer 
their land in the market. Besides, the change here 
advocated would tend to benefit farmers and others 
by enabling them to strike a better bargain than can 
be achieved under the existing system. In Scotland 
over three and a half million acres are set apart for 
sport. By placing a tax on the value of such land 
the present holders would be forced to place much 
of that good land at the disposal of those desirous and 
competent to put it to a better use. Since so much 
extra land would be at the disposal of the industrious 
and thrifty, there would be brought into play a marked 
tendency for rents to fall. A land-values tax would 
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fall on every acre of land in Scotland, and hence every 
acre would either be fully used or the “ holder-up” 
would be properly penalised for withholding his 
acreage from the market. Those lands at present 
held for sport, and those also in the neighbourhood of 
towns undergoing a “ripening” process, would no 
longer be sources of profit to their owners. Everywhere 
land would be offered to applicants at much lower terms. 
No longer would parts of the country presently deserted 
remain uncultivated, but everywhere there would 
exist a vigorous agricultural population. Then could 
we justly employ the language of the poet :— 


“‘ From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad ; 
Princes and lords are but the breath of Kings, 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


That the nation should yearly import such a huge 
amount of food, when we have hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land awaiting cultivation and the men to 
cultivate it, is not only ludicrous, but criminal. With 
an increase in the acreage under cultivation, there 
should follow a marked diminution in the amount of 
food imported. Under a system of taxation of land- 
values idle capital, together with idle labour, would 
work a great change in Scotland. The results of such 
a change would be enormous. Many of the acres which 
yield no return would become fruitful; the national 
wealth would be augmented; the adequate return 
for his labour, skill, patience and perseverance would 
not be taken from the labourer ; he would be assured 
of reaping the fruits of his toil, even, in some cases, 
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of his suffering. His industry would not be taxed. 
The whole tax would be imposed according to the real 
value of the land, and the improvements which are 
the result of labour, would be altogether relieved from 
taxation. The taxation of improvements is the 
greatest cause of the scarcity of houses, both in urban 
and rural districts. 

At present the man who improves the land, erects 
the buildings, employs the people, and produces the 
wealth of the country in general is taxed, and the 
landowner is allowed to go untaxed. ‘‘ Rent and profit 
(says Smith) eat up wages, and the two superior orders 
of people oppress the inferior.” But nowadays the 
manufacturer does not escape. A manufacturer en- 
larges his business premises in order to meet the 


growing demand for the commodity which he supplies,. 


and he is fined for hisindustry. Land itself is without 
value, for, as Marx holds, labour is the measure and cause 
of value. The value of land is due to the activity of 
the community. It is, therefore, just that land which 
is increased in value by the bringing together of the 
two commodities—land and labour—ought not to be 
allowed to escape the attention of the tax-gatherer. 
The value of the land is increased by the industry of 
the people who live on it, and by means of every 
improvement effected the landlord is proportionately 
benefited, as well as encouraged to raise the amount 
he claims for the use of the raw material—land. The 
landlord remains idle, but all the time he is waxing 
rich through the industry of others. Is it fair that 
those who struggle to make a decent living should 
be taxed, while he who contributes nothing, and who 
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skims the cream off the industry of others, is permitted 
to escape from contributing to the rates ? Men should 
be made to contribute to the rates, not according to 
the use to which they put their land, but according 
to the use to which the land could be put. If this 
were done, the result would be that land would be put 
to its best use. There would no longer be any rack- 
renting. Land could be got for various purposes 
at a reasonable rate, and what is more a system of 
taxation of land-values would no longer put land and 
improvements in the same catalogue. At present no 
distinction between the two is made. This is the 
great injustice of the existing system. 

Let us consider the probable results to be got 
from taxing land on its actual value. In the first 
place, much of the land which is preserved for pleasure, 
but is suitable for agricultural purposes, would find 
its way into the market, and more of such land placed 
at the disposal of those anxious to use it would result 
in an increase of farmers and farm labourers. Such 
an increase would greatly reduce the competition 
for employment in the industrial centres, since there 
would no longer be the rush from the country to the 
town, for greater inducements to remain on the soil 
would be offered to the hardy sons of the countryside. 
If the influx to the towns were arrested, competition 
for work in the large centres of industry would gradually 
fall off, and so, in course of time, wages in such places 
would tend to rise. It can thus be clearly seen that 
such a reform, which opens the land to the people, will 
benefit not only those who till the soil, but also the 
wage-earners in the towns. 
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How the urban landlords benefit through the growth 
of Scottish cities and towns is well known, but here are 
some illuminating facts taken from the experience of 
other countries. A quarter of an acre of land in the 
City of Chicago which was bought in 1830 for $20, at 
a time when the population was only fifty, and which 
in 1836 was sold for $25,000, was valued at $1,125,000 
at the time of the International Exhibition in 1894. 
It has been calculated that the increase in ground- 
rents in London between 1870 and 1895 is represented 
by no less a sum than £7,000,000. Hyde Park, bought 
by the City of London in 1652 for £17,000 is to-day 
valued at about £8,000,000. In a French work it is 
stated that in Paris a piece of land belonging to the 
Hétel Dieu, which was valued at 6 fr. 40 c. a square 
metre in 1775, is worth 1,000,000 fr. to-day ; and a 
piece of land in the neighbourhood of the Arc de 
Triomphe, which between 1881 and 1904 doubled its 
value, is now selling at 800fr. a metre, as compared 
with 400 fr. 

In the towns we find the present unfair system of 
taxation at its worst. There we find poverty and plenty 
side by side; there we find gilded luxury and abject 
misery existing cheek by jowl. In normal times great 
numbers of unemployed men can be seen pacing the 
streets, while there is sufficient land in the neighbour- 
hood to keep them fully employed, if only access to it 
could be obtained. The children of these depressed 
people are brought up in an unhealthy atmosphere. 
Drunkenness and other vices are rife ; and many valuable 
young lives are wasted. It is preposterous that in 
the twentieth century such a state of affairs should be 
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tolerated. Thousands of children die annually in 
the cities owing to the unhealthy conditions of their 
environment. In thousands of city dwellings, in many 
of which a man would refuse to lodge his cattle, disease 
is fostered and sickness spread. Is there no remedy? 
I cry shame on our country that it should tolerate 
such a state of affairs. 

By placing a tax on the value of the land a solution 
for our urban problem would also be found. In our 
towns and cities people are herded together like 
sheep in pens, and yet on the outskirts of such 
towns there are always to be found acres of land 
on which suitable dwellings might be built, and 
in this way might the congestion at the centres 
be relieved. But again the landowner prevents 
such an extension by demanding a ridiculous price 
for the use of the land. If land were taxed according 
to its value, it would very soon be offered for building 
purposes in sufficient quantity. If the extension of 
the town were not artificially hindered, it would soon 
be found that suitable dwellings could be provided, 
and, as a result of the erection of more dwellings, 
there would no longer be the overcrowding of which 
we hear so much. The slums would gradually dis- 
appear. But better housing conditions are not 
necessary in the towns and cities only. The demand for 
housing accommodation in the villages is also deserving 
of urgent attention. The existing housing accom- 
modation in rural Scotland is glaringly inadequate. 
Too often is it the case that the young man cannot 
marry and live in the village where he has been brought 
up, owing to the lack of houses; and this regrettable 
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shortage has conspired to drive away men who, if 
encouraged to do so, would have remained on the land. 
No one can fail to grasp the fact that behind the 
housing problem is the land problem. In 1883, the 

late Mr. Chamberlain wrote :— 
“‘ The expense of making the towns habitable for the toilers 
that dwell in them must be thrown on the land which 


their toil makes valuable without any effort on the 
part of the owners.” 


The wage of the agricultural labourer has been 
reduced to so low a point that he is not able to pay 
a rent sufficient to ensure him decent conditions of 
living. The wages of the labourer on the land are the 
lowest, and his hours of labour are the longest, of those 
of any class of worker. The taxation of land-values 
is the most direct means to land reform, and under such 
a system the condition of the agricultural labourer 
would be greatly improved. He would have better 
housing conditions, and better prospects of reaping 
the full harvest of his labour. 

What stands in the way of achieving this reform ? 
The Scottish people have long clamoured for land 
reform, but have not yet obtained a satisfactory 
measure. The economic needs of Scotland and Eng- 
land are different in many ways, but to both countries 
the land question is a matter requiring prompt and 
drastic treatment. It is true that some attempts 
have already been made to solve the problem, but 
it is safe to say that before Scotsmen can hope to obtain 
an adequate solution, plenary powers must be con- 
ferred upon the national representatives of Scotland, 
who best know the country’s needs. Too long has 
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Scotland been a sort of political after-thought. West- 
minster, even before the war a doubtful quantity as re- 
gards practical reform, is now become plainly impossible. 
Our national Parliament must be re-established. No 
Scottish Parliament could meet in Edinburgh without 
at once proceeding to deal with the land question in 
a radical fashion. Let, therefore, Scotsmen settle 
their own affairs after their own fashion, and if this 
extremely modest and reasonable aim were realised, 
there would arise a Scotland of which the nation would 
be justly proud. The majority of our existing Parlia- 
mentary representatives are in favour of the taxation 
of land-values, and if Scotland had her own Parlia- 
ment it is highly probable that a measure would be 
introduced (and carried) for the taxation of land on 
its actual value. 

This policy of the taxation of land-values suffers, 
or enjoys, Many opponents, and the remaining portion 
of this dissertation I propose to devote to the an- 
swering of several objections that have been raised. 
In 1909 we had an example of what the vested interests 
were capable of in their desire to thwart the aspirations 
of the democracy of these Kingdoms, but happily 
the powers of the English House of Lords, which has 
more than once rejected a measure for the taxation of 
land-values, have been much reduced within recent 
years. | When Europe returns to its normal state, 
we shall, doubtless, be in a position to proceed with 
the solution of domestic problems. But those who 
advocate land reform in accordance with the principle 
of the taxation of values should reflect that they will 
then have the same opposition to face as formerly. 
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In the first place, it is urged by the landowners 
that such a tax as I advocate would place a heavier 
burden upon the tenant, for whom they now show 
great and touching concern. How or what does the 
average owner care for his tenant, so long as he receives 
rent for the land? If such a tax were to fall upon the 
tenant, that would be no cause for opposition on the 
part of the owners who, hitherto, have never complained 
when an additional tax has been imposed on any 
particular industrial group. They maintain that 
such a tax would result in the depreciation of the value 
of the land. These two objections, however, conflict 
with each other. If the landlord’s former cry is true 
(i.e. that the tax would fall upon the tenant), there 
is no cause to fear a decrease in the rent payable to 
the owner. The sympathy which the landlord expresses 
for the tenant is feigned. The former class recognise 
clearly that the imposition of a tax on the value of 
the land would mean that the land they hold would 
be of less value to them. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the first objection is nothing more than a bogey, 
by means of which the landowner hopes to frighten 
the tenant into support of himself and opposition to 
the scheme. 

Secondly, the landlords affirm that, in the event 
of land-value taxation, rents would be raised. It 
has already been stated that with an increase in the 
total acreage of land available for agricultural purposes, 
there would be a tendency for rents to fall. There 
would no longer be the keen competition for farms 
which is so common at present. The result would 
be a fall in prices. 
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Thirdly, it is urged that land-values are already 
taxed, and that if a tax were imposed on the value 
of the land, the result would be double taxation. At 
present no’ distinction is made between land and the 
buildings raised upon it. Taxes are levied on both 
at ore and the same time. But, it is proposed to treat 
land and improvements separately. No one who 
advocates the taxation of land values wishes to have 
a tax placed on the land, and also at the same time 
one on the site and building. The land alone is to be 
the source of taxation. A complete reform is proposed 
—not an additional impost. 

Fourthly, it is asserted that taxes should not be 
laid upon property, but upon persons. All taxes are 
levied on individuals, but these are always paid out 
of what the citizen possesses. A tax on land-value 
is a tax imposed upon a person who derives benefit 
from the industry and activity of the general public, 
and the tax I advocate must be paid out of what he 
receives in rent. 

Fifthly, the taxation of land values means “ con- 
fiscation.”” This was the cry raised over the Budget 
of 1909, which was stated by the excited supporters 
of vested interests to be the ‘“‘ absolute limit,” the 
“end of all things.” All taxation is confiscatory. 
This being the case, is it not better to take in the form 
of a tax that which is the result of the combined action 
of society, rather than that which is the direct result 
of the labour of the individual? No doubt, every 
kind of revenue contains some elements that are 
essentially social and adventitious in character, but it 
is safe to say, with Stuart Mill, that none of the other 
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rents has either the persistence or the generality of the 
rent of land. : 

Sixthly, it is affirmed that such a system of taxa- 
tion would drive capital out of this country. But, 
I ask, is land the only ‘‘ commodity ” in which capital 
is, or can be, invested? The answer is surely in the 
negative. Taxation of land-values would lead to the 
opening up of vast tracts of land which are at present 
undeveloped, and for the development of such land 
huge amounts of capital would be necessary. At 
present, very little security is given to capital devoted 
to agricultural purposes, but under a system which 
assured the peasant a full return for the capital and 
labour devoted to his land, there would come into 
force a strong incentive to zeal and industry, while 
the borrowed capital would be put to its fullest use. 
Many buildings would be required to meet the growing 
demand for suitable housing accommodation in the 
rural areas, and capital would be required for this 
work. Again, capital invested in industry would be 
telieved of much of the burden which it has to bear at 
present, and so relieved, would be devoted to the 
improvement of the conditions obtaining in particular 
industries. If land-values taxation eventuates, there 
will be no necessity for capital to leave the country. 
In fact much better security would be given to it 
under those conditions than is afforded under the ex- 
isting unjust system of taxation. 

Such, in brief, are a few of the objections raised 
against the system which recognises that the value 
of the land (the result of the combined action of society) 
ought to be utilised in the form of a tax. It is im- 
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possible here to consider all the objections to ‘this 
policy, but I may add that modern economic thought 
is tending to the conclusion that land is the fairest 
object of taxation. The beneficial results to be de- 
rived from such a reform as I have advocated above 
may be briefly summarised as follows :— 


(1) Taxation of land-values would result in an in- 
crease in the production of wealth from the 
soil, as more land would be offered for culti- 
vation ; 

(2) It would retain on the land the families of the 
peasants who have hitherto been forced to 
leave the hills and glens in order to work in 
the towns ; 


(3) It would ease the competition for labour in 
the centres of industry, and in course of time, 
owing to the lack of competitors, wages 
would be raised ; 


(4) It would stimulate production in industry ; 
(5) It would result in better housing accommodation 
in the rural as well as in the urban districts. 


These reforms would have a far-reaching effect upon 
the future of Scotland. The system of land tenure, 
which has wrought such havoc in this ancient kingdom, 
must be radically changed, if we desire to secure the 
future of our race. It is true that public attention is 
at present pre-occupied by the war, but we should not 
fail .to recognise that with peace there will come 2 
time of great depression, and that to render the position 
of those adveisely affected as easy as possible, will 
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require much anxious forethought. We must strive 
to prevent a repetition of what followed the Napoleonic 
War a hundred years ago. To avoid the general 
misery and wretchedness which came in the wake of 
the peace of 1815, the land must be opened up to the 
people in order that it may be put to its best possible 
use, and afford the nation the greatest possible return. 
We must make sure that— 


‘The husbandman that laboureth must be the first to par- 
take of the fruit.” 


In this direction lies the path of Progress, for the 
individual as well as for the nation. The Scottish 
people have on many former occasions struck out 
manfully for national and individual freedom. Six 
hundred years ago they wrecked the feudal machinery 
of English usurpation, and now they are about to be 
called on to make good the national claim to self- 
government, and the right to freedom in respect of 
political thought and action. ~ Already does Ireland 
stand on the threshold of a new era. Is the eye of 
the Scot always to be troubled with the ends of the 
earth? Instead of addressing himself to the improve- 
ment of his native country, is he destined to remain the 
fool of those who, for their own ends, seek to entice 
him away to waste lands abroad? As soon as the war 
is over, let us re-establish our Parliament, with or 
without the assent of the “ Predominant Partner.” 
As Marx well observes, ‘‘ there is no Progress without 
struggle.” The Land question clamours for solution, 
and that never can be achieved unless, and until, we 
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have the necessary legislative means thereto on our 
own soil and in our own hands. Let us, therefore, 
concentrate on these undertakings, firm in the con- 
viction that when we have carried them to a successful 
issue, we shall have performed a work on account 
of which future generations of Scotsmen will call us 
blessed. 


Joun L. CaRVEL. 





‘The Paralysis of Scottish 
Land Reform. 


HE Board of Agriculture has issued its 

Third Annual Report. It is important 

to understand the scope of the Board’s 

activities. There are, for example, no 

fewer than fourteen separate headings 

under which its work is reviewed. 

These are (1) Finance, (2) Establishment, (3) Con- 

stitution of Small Holdings, (4) Loans to Existing 

Smallholders, (5) Disposal of Vacant Holdings, (6) 

Management of the Estates worked by the Board, 

(7) Agricultural Education and Research, (8) Agricul- 

tural Development, (9) Proceedings in connection with 

the War, (10) Forestry, (11) Administration of certain 

Statutes, e.g. Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, (12) 

Statistics and Intelligence, (13) Public Works in Con- 

gested Districts, and (14) Home and Rural Industries. 

A glance at these reveals the enormous ground covered 

by this Board, for which the Secretary for Scotland 

is responsible, along with the other ten or. twelve 

departments of other public activities. There is 

work for one man alone in the Board of Agriculture, 

and the details referred to above only emphasise the 

injustice to Scotland in making it one of so many of 
the duties of the Secretary for Scotland. 

In this article I am only concerned with one aspect 

of the work of the Board, although there is material 
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enough in the Report for many articles. As an 
introductory note to my subject proper, it may be 
useful to give some information regarding the general 
situation of Small Holdings. In Land Values for 
August, 1912, a summary of those achievements (sic) 
is compiled, and I am indebted to “A. W. M.” for the 
following illuminating details. 

Public expenditure upon salaries, travelling ex- 
penses, and maintenance for the administration of the 
Scottish Small Landholders Act from Ist April, 1912, 
to 3lst December, 1914, i.e. 33 months, has been not 
less than £125,000. 

This expenditure is shared by the Land Court and 
the Board of Agriculture. 

The latter body has also spent in the same period 
on the establishment of Small Holdings, £292,000. 


This latter sum is provided out of the £185,000 which 
is given annually for this specific purpose. Note, 
that at least £508,700 could have been spent in the 
same time. 


If now we add the two items, we find that £417,000 
has been spent under the Act. 

From the Report of the Land Court (Ed. 7880) 
which covers the period Ist April, 1912, to 3lst 
December, 1914, it is possible to set out the actual 
results of this expenditure of money :— 


1. Fixing first fair rents for landholders 
other than new holders; rents re- 
duced from £10,895 to {£7457 by .. 

2. Revaluing on the expiry of a septennial 
period. those buildings whose rents 
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had been fixed or revised by the: 

former Crofters’ Commission—rents 

reduced from £4540'to {3812 by ... £728 
3. Fixing first equitable rents for statu- 
tory small tenants—rents reduced 
from £11,019 to £8454 by ... 












Total Rent Reduction, 
4. Cancelling arrears of rent—arrears of 
£4355 written down to {2074 by ... £2281 
These four heads affected 2541 
persons. 
5. 496 Small Holdings authorised to be 
created, extending to 15,112 arable 
acres, 2893 pasture, and 30,473 com- 
mon pasture. Fair rents were fixed 
at £8205, or an average of £16 each. 
6. Schemes passed for the management 
of 287 existing holdings, the enlarge- 
ments extending to 2229 acres arable, 
396 pasture, and 16,284 common 
pasture. 




















On those facts the writer makes some pungent 
criticism. At the present rate of progress in time, 
it will take the Land Court 20 years to complete its ° 
task, and if the same average reductions in rent and 
arrears were made, the total capital value of those 
would amourt to £1,369,000! In the same period 
of time, at the same rate of expenditure, the Court 
and the Board will cost the nation £3,051,000. 

But leaving aside the question of whether we are 
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on the right lines in pursuing the administration of 
the Act, or whether we could more speedily and effec- 
tively reach a solution through taxation, let us face 
the situation that has been created by the refusal 
of the Treasury to make the customary grant of 
£185,000 this year. 

As a matter of fact, on 31st March, 1914, there was 
£398,394 16s 6d unexpended balance in the hands of 
the Board of Agriculture. The unexpended balance 
of the £185,000 annually does not go back to the 
Treasury, but remains in the hands of the Board. 
With what the Board held, we ought to have £583,394 
16s 6d. Parliament has refused to vote the annual 
grant this year. 

The War has reaped a harvest of men from Scotland, 
and in particular from those parts of Scotland where 
the process of restoring men to the land was in most 
active operation. Not, indeed, that the Small Land- 
holders Act has worked swiftly. At December, 1914, 
the total number of applications for New Holdings 
and Enlargements were—New Holdings, 5473; En- 
largements, 3857, or a total of 9330. At the same 
date, 434 New Holdings were created; 239 Enlarge- 
ments had been made, or a total of 673. Provision, 
however, was also being made then for 507 New 
Holdings and 316 Enlargements, or a total of 823. 

Giving the Board of Agriculture the credit for those 
two classes, we obtain the following result :—Up to 
December, 1914, only 941 applicants for New Holdings 
and 555 for Enlargements had been dealt with ; alto- 
gether 1496. This left 7834 applicants still to be dealt 
with. If we confine the calculation to those actually 
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settled, no fewer than 8657 applicants were still waiting 
consideration. 7 

Having reaped its harvest of men, the War finds 
its way into the Treasury, and we are now informed 
that a reduction of £177,547 is to be made this year 
in the grant to the Board of Agriculture. The ground 
of the reduction is economy. The reasons for it are 
being justified, as I have pointed out, on the theory 
that there is a balance of unexpended money at 3ist 
March, 1914, of no less than £398,394 16s 6d. 

I propose to examine both those propositions. 
It is obvious that in the course of a great War the people 
of these islands should economise in their services. 
But that economy should be exercised all round. 
There are three classes of services where economies 
might reasonably be made, viz. : Salaries and Expenses 
of Civil Departments ; Law and Justice ; Education, 
Science, and Art. For England and Wales, the cost 
of those services has been increased by £408,497 ; for 
Ireland by £215,296; while for Scotland the cost has 
been decreased by £141,569. 

But if we compare the English and Irish Depart- 
ments of Agriculture the state of affairs is worse. 
The English Board is giving up £2379 out of a total 
grant of £344,027. The Irish Board gives up £19,860 
out of £189,266. In addition, however, to the balance 
of £169,406, Ireland receives £169,750 for her Congested 
Districts Board, and £785,320 for her Land Commission, 
an increase over last year of £65,971. 

This year Parliament proposed to spend £66,553 
on Scottish Agriculture, or only £582 more than what 
Ireland secures in increase | 
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The case on the ground of economy is rather feeble; 
unless of course Scotland is the only lamb to be shorn. 

The other ground is at a first glance more reasonable, 
but here again an investigation of the actual facts 
upsets the contention. The money granted to Scotland 
for the purposes of the Small Landholders Act has 
never yet been spent. But that does not mean that 
it has ever been enough. In the Third Report of the 
Board of Agriculture, the Commissioners state “ It is 
generally recognised that the whole of the Agriculture 
(Scotland) Fund is required for Agriculture and for Land 
Settlement, and the Board are therefore compelled 
to look to the Development Commission for financial 
assistance in Forestry.” 

Now this was written when nearly £400,000 lay 
at the credit of the Commissioners, and when an 
excellent scheme of afforestation had been turned 
down by the Development Commissioners because it 
involved purchases. Incidentally, the Development 
Commissioners offered money for a leasing scheme, 
which the Advisory Committee on Forestry rightly 
rejected. If therefore that money—the £400,000— 
was not required for other purposes, obviously it would 
have been spent on a scheme of afforestation. The 
Secretary for Scotland, in trying to defend the reduced 
estimates, said in Parliament that the balance in hand 
was sufficient for Scotland’s needs. His own Report, 
issued after his remark, says that the annual grant is 
all required for Agriculture and Land Development. 
Obviously the Report is more sound than the Secretary 
for Scotland. The balance was being retained for Land 
Settlement, and the only explanation of reducing the 
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grant this year is that the Board of Agriculture do not 
intend to do more than mark time. This suits the 
Treasury; and Scotland, as usual, finds herself at 
Westminster without advocates strong enough and 
sufficiently organised to uphold her claims. 

I have called this article the “ Paralysis of Scottish 
Land Reform.” The latest Report of the Board of 
Agriculture (Ed. 7899) exhibits this paralysis on every 
page. 

The Small Landholders Act passed into law in 
1911. Four years have passed, and only 434 New 
Holdings have actually been created. Truly a miserable 
record. 

This slow rate of progress accounts for the fact 
that the demand for Small Holdings is not yet as- 
certained. “When it becomes known,” says the Re- 
port, “ that a farm has been inspected, or that enquiries 
have been made concerning it, additional applications 
are invariably received. The experience of the Sub- 
Commissioners is that many who are anxious to obtain 
Small Holdings refrain from applying until there is 
evidence that there is a definite movement on foot to 
project a system in the locality in which they desire 
to settle. So many indications of this have come to 
the Board’s notice that they cannot regard the appli- 
cations on their lists as a true criterion of the full extent 
of the demand for Small Holdings throughout the 
country, particularly outside the Highland area.”’ 

This is precisely what one would expect from 
Scotsmen. In spite of the 9000 odd applications 
known, and the knowledge of the hundreds more that 
would materialise as soon as the Commissioners meant 
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business in any particular area, very little is done, 
and injury is added to insult, when a Scottish Secretary 
allows the Treasury to steal money that belongs to 
Scotland. 

Readers of the Review will, of course, recollect 
the account I gave in its pages of the attempted 
amendment of the Small Landholders Act. That 
Amending Bill had the warm approval of the Scottish 
Secretary, and if it had not been killed, like so much 
else, by the outbreak of war, the machinery of the 
original Act might even now have been working more 
quickly and smoothly. A Parliamentary opposition 
that does not represent Scotland delayed the progress 
of the Bill, and so brought it to the danger zone of 
the last days of the Session, and the war did the rest. 
A Landlord opposition in Scotland persistently clogs 
the progress of the Act by recourse to every legal 
expedient to defeat its end. 

This latter statement can be proved in a few 
sentences from the third Report. ‘ It has seldom been 
possible to complete settlement without having recourse 
to the compulsory procedure.” .. . . “‘ Difficulty has 
been experienced, as in previous years, in bringing the 
negotiations to a point at which the Small Holdings 
Commission can report to the Board that the landlord 
has definitely refused to negotiate, or that no agreement 
can be reached”... “In some cases the Board’s 
operations were frustrated during the year by the action 
of the proprietors and their agents. Several farms were 
let on lease during the course of negotiations without 
intimation to the Board that such action was intended. 
There is no power under the Statue to prevent reletting 
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in this way, and once such action has been taken, the 
Board are faced with the alternatives of abandoning 
their proposals or proceeding with a scheme in respect 
of which there may be heavy claims for compensation 
from the ingoing tenants for loss of profit over the 
final period of the new lease.” . . . . “On receipt of 
final orders from the Land Court authorising the 
constitution of New Holdings and Enlargements, the 
majority of proprietors and tenants intimated that 
they claimed compensation exceeding £300, and wished 
to have their claims settled by arbitration.” 

Such extracts which could easily be multiplied 
explain why the money has been accruing at balance.. 
Keep Small Landholders off by all legitimate means 
in our power, say the opponents of this reform. We 
will help you, say the Treasury, by refusing the money. 
War says we will take every man you can send us off 
the Land ;. and between them Scotland is being ruined. 

Compare this iniquitous claim for compensation 
with the fact that Scotsmen have left the Highlands 
and Islands to recruit our famous regiments. In 
determining the extent of depreciation a certain estate 
was to suffer because Small Holders, or in other words 
men, were being placed upon it, the arbiter allowed 
a claim by the proprietor for loss through prospective 
increase in School Rates. 

The Board asked the arbiter to state a case to the 
Lord Ordinary on the Bills. He decided that it was 
not illegal for the arbiter to decide as he did. This 
opinion is final, and is not reviewable. 


Now look what it means. Land given over to 


sport is required for Small Holdings. The moment 
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these men get.on the land their children will require 
education. Because they will, the estate depreciates:! 

I may be very dense, but this appears to me to be 
the limit. I should have thought that what Scotland 
wanted was more men who would rear up families 
on the land. 

It is apparent, therefore, that but for obstacles 
placed deliberately in the way of the successful opera- 
tion of the Small Landholders Act, the money which 
is in Balance now would have been more than spent. 

Among agencies already being .promoted to deal 
with the demobilisation of the army when peace comes 
is one which proposes to settle men on land in the 
Colonies! Always the same old story—everything 
but proposals to deal-with our own men.on our own 
soil. I should have thought that the Board of Agricul- 
ture.could have done excellent spade work in getting 
ready schemes. under which men returning from the war 
could find occupation on the land of their own country. 
On such a purpose, the money stolen from Scotland 
would have been profitably spent. 

The fact remains that the money has gone. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has kept it. Scotland 
is the one country that has been forced to economise. 
Scottish members did their best to secure the money, 
but failed, as they always will fail, until they realise 
the political power of organised national action at 
Westminster. In view of the extravagances in other 
Departments over war expenditure, it is really pitiable. 
Something like £100,000 has been spent in advertise- 
ments alone in securing 100,000 applications from 
munition workers. Of these probably not more than 
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a few thousands will be available for the purposes 
advertised. It would be interesting to have the 
advertisement bill of the Government for all its various 
activities. I am quite sure it would far exceed the 
miserable little sum of which: the Government has seen 
fit to deprive the men who have rallied to the colours 
in such numbers from countries where a deer or a grouse 
is held of more account. What an irony that an 
Empire which adds millions of acres to its size through 
the exploits of General Botha cannot afford £185,000 
to put men on the unoccupied acres of part of the 
United Kingdoms ! 


J. M. Hoace. 





The Traditional Genesis of the 
Fenian Saga. 
Part II. 


™\ELANCHOLY is not, and has never been, a 

‘ { prominent trait of Scottish Gaelic poetry, 

RK) ee, and was no more attached to the 

KO) GS soldier-songs and ballads of the Feinne 

¥% than it is to modern Irish poetry. 

And if, as Principal Shairp averred, 

‘*the mournful, ever-recurring undertone of Ossianic 

poetry is the sentiment of a despairing and dis- 

appearing poetry,” we are not convinced that it 

comes “from the primaeval heart of the Gaelic 

race,” but rather from those hypochondriac literary 

forgers of the eighteenth century whose sentiments 

of grief were largely inspired by the disasters of the 

“*°15” and the “‘’45.” They had the true melancholic 
eye which 


“* Sees fleets and armies in the sky.” 


but their jeremiads were not those of the historian 
with an eye to facts, and certainly should not be called 
a faithful expression of ancient Gaelic literature, to 
which the spirit of melancholy was always alien. 

In marked contrast to the stereotyped grief and 
melancholy of modern Ossianic compositions, the 
genuine native examples of early Fenian ballads afford 
no indication that melancholy had marked them for 
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its own. Were we to judge from collections of Fenian 
bardism like those of the Leabhar na Feinne, or the 
Book of the Dean of Lismore which was compiled from 
oral traditions between 1512 and 1526, we should 
discover that they present a variety of theme and a 
certain liveliness that must have originated from their 
primal source. They are wholly lacking in the subtlety 
of the student and philosopher, artless and unrefined, 
and destitute of all references to religion, pagan or 
Christian, such as was peculiar to early popular songs, 
both Gaelic and Scottish, and caused both to be 
denounced latterly as vulgar and profane. 

Many a Fenian song must have sounded very 
humorous in the ears of the soldiers who knew the 
facts of its origin, especially those which make sport 
of Fionn’s fortunes in love, his frequent troubles in 
Tipperary with damsels at the ‘‘ Fair Maid’s Hill,’ as 
well as in remoter districts of Ireland ; or those of them 
which tell how he assisted some of his friends in their 
courting-days ; how at last he discovered that his own 
wife, Grainne, had more amours than he knew of ; 
how his jester Lomna and his nephew Diarmaid got 
mixed up in the escapades of his wives, and how his 
favourite son Ossian, who winked at all that passed, 
was simple enough to wash his father’s dirty linen in 
public, by giving the full details in his songs and ballads 
all the publicity that he could. It is hardly possible 
to study these ballads and stories about Fionn’s love- 
affairs without concluding that his rough Irish soldiery 
thought them huge jokes, and that bards of a later 
generation who stuck to the traditional manner of 
recording old jokes in their tales, watered down much 
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that seemed unheroic and was no credit to the warrior’s 
name or character. 

If it be true that ‘‘ Jack has a wife in every port,” 
it is equally true to say that Fionn had a wife in every 
county of Ireland. I have never sought to count their 
number, but from the references to his many wives 
and concubines mentioned in old tales, one may be 
sure that Fionn was a much-married man. Bachelors 
did not flourish in his days. In the ancient tale of 
the Courtship of Etain we read that “ there is no noble 
who is a wifeless man among the men of Ireland ; 
nor can there be any King without a Queen ; nor does 
any man go to the Festival of Tara without his wife, 
nor does any woman go thither without a husband.” 
Fionn’s attitude towards the marriage bond being that 
prevalent among the Irish nobility of his time, and his 
sense of morality and moral principles being no whit 
more elevated, it is not surprising to find him a poly- 
gamist in a polygamous age, and that his uxoriousness 
is the standing joke of Fenian ballad and tradition. 

History has recorded the names of many of his 
wives, besides referring to several others who are not 
definitely mentioned by name. In Cormac’s Glossary, 
compiled in the ninth century, a story relates how 
he was married to a lady of Westmeath, of the Luigne 
tribe, who fell in love with Cairbre, a soldier of the 
Feinne. Fionn’s favourite jester, Lomna by name, 
discovered to Fionn the fickleness of the pair of lovers, 
and for this indiscretion of tongue, Cairbre cut off the 
jester’s head, with the approval of Fionn’s wife. 

Another of his spouses was Smirgat, daughter of 
Fatha Canann, a prophetess and a wise woman. Of 
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higher degree was Berrach Breac, daughter of Cas 
Cuailgne, king of Ulster, who was killed by Goll mac 
Morna. Thereafter, thinking perhaps that a wife 
from Tipperary was of superior excellence to any 
other, or would be a welcome change, he went down 
south to see his love, whom he chanced to meet at 
Sliabh nam Ban. There he plighted his troth to be 
eternally true, but the lady Sabia, daughter of Bodb 
Derg, the Dagda’s son, apparently aware of the 
fact that Fionn kept a bevy of wives in his home, 
declined his affection until he granted her request as a 
marriage-gift, that to her share was to fall one half, 
both of his matrimonial society and of his booty (the 
remaining moiety to be shared among his other wives).* 

Headstrong and ungovernable in his passions, 
Fionn seems to have been somewhat unscrupulous 
in his methods as well as loose in his morals, but only 
the earlier Fenian traditions which are noted for their 
baldness and brevity, make him out to be other than 
the magnanimous hero he is represented to be in the 
fabrications of later ages. 

A typical legend from the tale of Bruiden Atha 
(‘ The hostel at the ford ’”’) in the Stowe MS. reveals 
his character in a light that tells us much of the state 
of Irish morality in the third century. He had been 
without a wife for a long time, says the legend, and so 
fared forth in search of another partner of his fortunes. 
He made in the direction of the river Suir, where he 
saw a herdsman’s daughter, Badamair by name, washing 
her head. Regardless of the damsel’s low-born con- 
dition, Fionn seized her and took her to be his wife, 

* O’Grady’s “ Silva Gadelica,” p. 173. 
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or concubine, but she was already engaged or married 
to a certain Cuirrech Lifé of Leinster, who cut off the 
lady’s head for her unfaithfulness. This seems to 
have enraged Fionn with disappointment, for he was 
not slow in cutting off the villain’s head—whence the 
origin of the place-name, Cenn Cuirig, or “ Cuirrech’s 
head.” 

Besides these, he appears to have married other 
ladies descended from the peoples of Danann and 
Lochlin, finishing up with the faithless Grainne, 
daughter of Cormac Mac Art. The young princess, 
growing tired of his habits and morals, as well as her 
match with a man of advanced years, took the first 
chance to elope with his nephew Diarmaid. But 
Fionn immediately consoled himself by marrying her 
sister, the beautiful dapple-cheeked Ailbhe— Ailbhe 
Gluinn, ghruaidhbhréc—whom Irish history states to 
have been the best wife that Fionn ever had. Did we 
believe the late Fenian ballads and legends about 
Grainne’s fall from grace, we might picture Fionn as 
the deeply grieved and outraged husband, a man of 
sorrows afflicted with an erring wife who cast a stain 
on his good name that Gaelic traditions have never 
attempted to remove. Yet it is impossible to read the 
various accounts of Diarmaid’s punishment, the de- 
liberate methods taken to encompass his death by 
poison, while attributing his untimely end to the 
bristles of a pig, so as to mislead the ignorant, the 
unrelenting severity of Fionn to his nephew, and the 
undisguised sympathy which the bards show towards 
the culprit, without becoming convinced that there 
is a something wanting in these love-ballads and 
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romances to which the bards have not dared to give 
open expression. What that was seems to have been 
Fionn’s looseness of moral character, which displayed 
its worst side in his uxoriousness, and therefore the 
bards and sennachies of the past deserve all the more 
credit because they have concealed from posterity so 
much of what must originally have been an unfailing 
source of mirth and amusement to Fenian soldiery, who 
indulged in the rough jokes which French soldiers 
on the march are heard sometimes to express in comic 
songs about “la femme du général.” 

Next to the amorous ditty and the ballads of daily 
life come those songs of magic, obscure and strange, 
which reflect a whole world of popular beliefs in the 
superman and the supernatural. Magic boars, wolves, 
and dogs, giant men, witches, ghosts, and fairies, all 
serve to provide themes for song. They are full of myth 
and magic, such as would, perhaps, be reserved for 
the mirksome hours of night when the Feinne gathered 
round their camp-fires to hear the stories of the bards. 
And as the warriors threw furtive glances from the 
blazing embers into the impenetrable darkness beyond, 
where they fancied could be seen the ghosts of the slain 
stalking along the plains or flitting among the shadows 
of the trees, they were in a mood to believe anything 
they were told. Cormac in his “‘ Glossary”’ has said 
that at such times they were wont to chant a kind of 
tude music called Esnad round the fulacht fiansa, or 
“ Fenian camp-fire,” but of what kind it consisted has 
never been definitely ascertained. At anyrate it 
was soldiers’ music with plenty of noise, the verse, 
which was alliterative, having, we may be sure, typical 
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soldiers’ choruses such as might “‘ crack the voice of 
melody,’’ and drown the unsolicited encores of wolves 
and wild dogs prowling around. From the lack of 
explicit information, all we can infer is that the folk- 
music of the Feinne was original of its kind, and 
characteristic of a warlike people who spent an inde- 
pendent life in the open country, flourishing in its 
primitive simplicity while yet such freedom remained 
to them before the day of Gabhra. 

But there were other kinds of music known to the 
Feinne, among whom the taste for poetry and music 
was cultivated to a remarkable extent. Indeed, an 
Irish manuscript in the Egerton collection goes so far 
as to say that every Fenian had to be “a prime poet 
versed in the twelve books of poesy” before he was 
admitted to the ranks of the Feinne. From which 
statement we are left to conjecture that the Feinne 
prided themselves on their accomplishments in verse ; 
and as, moreover, Gaelic poetry was in ancient times 
always composed to be sung, the average Fenian 
warrior must have had to learn by rote an extra twelve 
books of Irish melodies. Despite their claims to a 
musical education, one cannot imagine that camp- 
songs were more musical than noisy, affording chief 
satisfaction to those who derived a supreme sense 
of delight in the repetition of primitive choruses, 
attached all of them to those songs of the bards which 
were destined to give rise to the rich production of 
Fenian poetry and music. 

While some have stated that the early Irish loved 
a voice that was sweet and low, others with equal 
dogmatism affirm the reverse to be true. Between 
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these contending opinions lies the real truth, upheld 
by Celtic tradition, that the Feinne sweetly sang their 
lays and ballads, and their singing was never a noisy 
shouting. Hence the significance of the Gaelic verbs 
can (Latin cano) and seinn, as applied in Gaelic litera- 
ture and traditions to the singing and reciting of 
Fenian ballads and tales. With the orator it was 
very different ; and Irish history has recorded in St. 
Columba’s favour that he had strength of lung enough 
to make himself heard a mile away. With taste 
perverted, the modern Irishman apparently has pre- 
ferred the Saint’s elocutionary powers to the suasive- 
ness of a musical voice that is soft and gentle; for, 
says Crofton Croker, “the perfection of singing, in 
the opinion of an Irish peasant, consists in strength of 
lungs. A powerful bass voice that could be heard 
at the top of a neighbouring mountain carries off the 
palm of excellence, and is sought after and listened 
to with enthusiasm.’’* It is no exaggeration, however, 
to believe that Fenian songs were not all noisy and un- 
musical, much depending on the subject and sentiment 
of the song. But when the soldiers were at the festive 
board engaged in cheering the inner man with mead 
and ale, the powerful basses would then be heard in 
concert, praising, as Mary MacLeod would say, Fionn 
and those of his band who were “heroic in deeds ”’ 
(gaisgeal an gleus) and “strong in the pursuit of the 
spoiler” (nearimhor an deigh torachd), or else “ singing 
the legends of the Feinne ”— 
*Bhi seinn uir-sgeul na Feinne. 
To the mind of the ancient Gael the estrangement 


*“ Fairy legends and traditions of the South of Ireland,” 
Vol. II., p. 130. 
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of poetry from music seemed neither right nor natural, 
for so understood were the close relations between the 
rhythm of words and the harmony of music that the 
bard’s best efforts failed to win the applause of his 
audience unless he could chant his verses after the 
traditional style and manner which allowed his hearers 
opportunity to join in somewhere with a refrain or 
chorus. Thus was it with the heroic lays and ballads 
of the Feinne. Fenian poetry of whatever kind was 
sung. Without the music of Erin they would have 
lacked rhythm and harmony, and _ becoming literary 
exercises worthy only of bold and sonorous declamation 
by the professors of poetic art, would have been denied 
that popularity to which Fenian poetry and tradition 
have owed the very breath of existence. Set to 
spirited melodies which fitted the fanciful imaginings 
of the verse, and sung with vivacity and feeling, the 
old Gaelic lays must have delighted those who heard 
them in all their primitive simplicity ; and if a great 
many, trivial as they are in theme and rude poetry 
at the best, have lingered so long in Ireland and in the 
Highlands, we can only guess how much is owing to 
the beautiful music which kept alive the spirit of 
enthusiasm for things ancient and old. Unfortunately, 
Fenian music has almost wholly perished from modern 
indifference and neglect, so that only a modicum of 
success has attended the efforts that have been made 
within recent decades to rescue from oblivion the last 
surviving melodies to which Fenian ballads are still 
chanted in Gaelic districts remote from the busy 
haunts of men. We may surmise that in the Fenian 
melodies of bygone ages there was described the Irish 
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world of an heroic age, the marching of men, the rush 
to arms, the shock of battle, and all the tragedy of 
war, the pomp of Tara’s royal splendour and the 
glitter of the Fenian array, the rivalry of Irish factions, 
domestic quarrels, and hosts of mysteries and adven- 
tures by flood and field which have found congenial 
soil in manuscripts of ancient Irish prose and verse. 
With its disappearance and loss there need be small 
wonder why the legends and ballads have lost their 
hold on the people, because the spirit of music has fled 
from them never to return. ‘“‘ The music of Eire is 
like the memory of joys that are past,” and with its 
passing a rich heritage has been sacrificed to a people’s 
indifference. 

On the road to Tipperary, or wherever else the 
pursuits of war and pleasure led them, the custom of 
the Feinne was to relieve the tedium of the toilsome 
way by raising their voices in unison. As they 
followed their chiefs to the field, they sang the songs 
with which they were familiar, some of which were 
martial in character and many more sentimental and 
humorous. Now, in one respect, soldiers differ from 
an undisciplined rabble, in that they know the value of 
thythm and time-measurements, but seldom make 
sweet singers. Yet the march-music of the Feinne is 
always described as sweet and melodious (bimn), and 
as Fionn’s name is always coupled with this native 
form of melody, he was doubtless recognised by his 
men to be among its leading exponents. 

The solo with alternating chorus and refrain of 
a few simple words or sounds was unquestionably an 
integral part of the oldest Gaelic folk-music that is 
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known. It helped out the tune, besides preventing 
a song with few words from ending too abruptly. 
But the further these Fenian ballads were removed 
from the people and from singing, the more they 
tended to lose their refrains and choruses for which the 
recited ballads of later poets had not the slightest 
need. Transmitted to posterity, they changed out- 
wardly in form when the profession of bards arose to 
create verse-making into a monopoly, but so far as 
concerns the popular melodies, be they attached to 
waulking-songs, or songs of the sea, of labour, love 
and war, the ancient models—those fragmentary lyrics 
of oral tradition which a marching multitude of Fenian 
soldiery may have favoured in war-time because they 
were rhythmical, sweet and melodious—were closely 
followed and imitated. In some cases the favourite 
airs made the popular memory more tenacious of the 
words. Choral lays and songs, all of them, they had 
a beauty of their own which all admired, and so con- 
servative is Gaelic tradition that to this day a really 
popular Gaelic song of the old-world type is seldom 
found divorced from some sort of communal chorus, 
whose musical jargon has never found an interpreter, 
but which has still the charm to please an audience 
that is slow to weary of their constant iteration. 

Fragments of traditionary choral songs are easy 
to find in Gaelic literature, for the choral song of 
prehistoric ages is very much alive. Among such may 
be cited the first lines of the communal choruses of 
a few well-known songs wedded, as some of them 
probably are, to traditional airs of some antiquity, 
like those of — ‘ 
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Air fal-al-6 h6-r6 air fal-al-al é; (A Mhairi bhan 6g). 

Air minn o iom 6 ro; (Creag Ghuanach). 

Air faillirin uillirin illirin 6 ; (Gur gile mo leannan). 

Bheir mi hé air mor a h6; (Thogainn fonn air 
lorg an fhéidh). 

Faill-ill é ill & ill 6; (Dh’ éirich mi moch maduinn 
Chéitein). | 

Faill-ill-o agus ho ro eile ; (Am fleasgach donn). 

Hi oro’s na horo eile ; 

Hillinn illinn iu ho-rd ; (Mac og an Iarla Ruaidh). 

Hithillean na hillean i; (’S e mo cheist an gille 
donn). 

Hi-o-ro io hé hig oireann-o; (Och nan och! ’S 
mi fo leireadh). 

Hig 6 laill 6-hér-6; (A waulking song). 

Oich i agus h-itiraibh éile ; (Cruinneag bhdidheach). 


It would naturally be wrong to suppose that 
Gaelic songs are ancient which have attached to them 
any of these primitive communal choruses that contrast 
so remarkably with the personal and artistic lyrics 
of bards, for modern composers there are who have 
made an artistic use of them. without breaking away 
from the spirit which animated the old heroic lays. 
The significant point to observe is that the Celtic 
communal chorus is a survival from remote antiquity. 
It is descended and developed from an older Celtic 
minstrelsy wherein the seisd, or chorus, was allotted 
chief place ; and as much used in war-songs (like those 
of Macdonald), as in rustic folk-songs of peace and 
felicity which breathe amorous sentiments, or themes 
of a melancholy and tragic interest. The conventional 
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opening of a Fenian ballad is well shown in the lay of 
‘“‘ Ossian’s warning to his mother” (Comhairl’ Oisein 
aha ’mhathair), wherein we have first a line of solo, 
then one of refrain, another of solo, another of refrain, 
and then the general chorus which completes the first 
stanza of the ballad. Similarly in the “ Lament for 
Diarmaid ” (Cumha Dhiarmaid), for each line of verse 
there corresponds a line of refrain which allows the 
audience to show off some of their vocal powers as 
well as maintain their interest. 

While a careful distinction must be drawn between 
merely popular songs and the communal poetry of 
early Celtic minstrelsy, one may claim that there is 
much in Gaelic folk-lore and music which seems to be 
in line with the style of the traditional Fenian ballad, 
a class of primitive Irish poetry which was always 
sung, its lines and stanzas of unequal length being 
divided by a meaningless chorus or chant. After the 
lapse of centuries, when its use became a matter of 
convention rather than a real service to poets of 
culture, the traditional style was allowed to live and 
flourish. It was a genuine survival from remote an- 
tiquity, and there is much truth in the words of a recent 
writer who has said that “Gaelic traditional songs 
put us in touch with a long and romantic past, with 
verse and music of an older and more untouched type 
than is found elsewhere in British folk-song.”* But 
with the spread of culture and the disappearance of 
those social and economic conditions in Ireland which 
gave birth to the Fenian organisation of armed militia, 
poetry could be composed by the professional minstrel 

* “ Folk-Song Journal,” Vol. IV. pt. 3, p. ix. 
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without any chorus. They were superfluous in recita- 
tion, yet no bard of. the people ever strove to. break 
the fetters of tradition, except Macpherson of Ossianic 
fame, who has no place among Gaelic bards. 

That some of them were originally soldiers’ choruses 
one may well believe. Wedded to songs of love and 
war, the words of the chorus could not be a tax on the 
memory, while if the melodies were spirited and 
beautiful, the choruses would assuredly be remembered 
when the words of the song were lost and forgotten. 
The marching songs of the Feinne seem to have been 
of this character, exceeding bald and brief, but with a 
never-ending refrain which kept the singers from 
stopping short too suddenly for want of words. ‘“‘ For 
the refrains of war,” says Mr. Gummere, “and even 
for the choral raised by a whole army as it marched 
to battle, the fierce and clamorous words needing no 
leader, and the wild melody asking no aid from rhythm 
or drum, there is ample evidence.” * 

Late Fenian ballads, as may be gathered from the 
Book of the Dean of Lismore and the Leabhar na Feinne, 
are so lengthy as to suggest that either the people had 
very long memories to recollect so much traditional 
poetry, or else, as is more certain, that the reciters 
unconsciously composed or added fragments of their 
own from other ballads. This was frequently done by 
natives who were given to story-telling and recitation, 
as Campbell of Islay found to his great trouble and 
disgust. But in the most ancient known fragments 
of Fenian verse, incomplete poems such as are met 
with in the Book of Leinster, a manuscript compiled 

* “ Beginnings of Poetry,” p. 268. 
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from older books in the twelfth century, and in the 
Book of Lecain, compiled in the year 1416, brevity 
is the distinguishing characteristic of those that claim 
to be specimens of primitive song-making, although 
they cannot really be accepted as carrying us back 
to the true origines of Fenian literature. 

Thus the poem on Magh-da-Geisi, or the “ Plain 
of the two swans,” consists of five quatrains, and that 
on the origin of Roirend, a place in Offaley, Leinster, 
consists of three. In the later collections of Fenian 
poetry a few compositions are so brief as to appear 
anomalous, as, for instance, the seven lines on the 
one-legged, one-handed, one-eyed servant-lad of King 
Cormac—Roc mac Ciochair, gille a bh’ aig righ Chormac ; 
but this is the exception rather than the rule, and like 
most exceptions of the kind can generally boast of 
a couple of versions of the same ballad which, by 
considerable modification of the traditional matter, 
make up in length for the deficiencies of the other. 
No doubt as Fenian narrative poetry developed many 
incidents were apparently confused or ill recollected, 
but there seems every reason to believe that while the 
modern Fenian ballad is lengthy and prolix, its medi- 
aeval predecessor being only moderately so, the original 
from which both claim descent was brief unto baldness, 
consisting of a few words or at most a couple of verses 
in which the principal thoughts were rather touched 
than worked out, while the endless refrain and chorus 
helped to make them as long as desired. 

Among the Feinne there were recognised several 
kinds of music, chief of which were the Dord, Dordan, 
Fodord, Abran, Fead, Fiansa, and Dord-Fiansa. The 
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first of these O’Curry describes as ‘‘ murmuring sounds 
in the ordinary measure’”’; the second denotes a 
livelier music which was light as the songs of birds, 
and indeed could be applied to the “ warbling of 
thrushes ” (dordan smélcha); the third was a deep 
bass very suitable for voices pitched in a low and 
dolorous key ; the fourth, in which the bard Faelan 
excelled, signified a song of any tune or measure ; 
the fifth was whistling, the pastime of another of the 
Fenian band called Laind, and the Fiansa seems to 
have been the distinctive name for a class of traditional 
songs with a communal chorus such as were, among 
all the varied forms of Irish folk-music, most favoured 
by Fionn’s warriors on the march. It is the Fiansa 
which Caeilte describes as sweet and melodious in 
these words :— 


Ba bind fogur Fiansa ar feacht, 
Ba maith le cach a eisteacht. — 


“‘Melodious were the strains of the Fiansa on the 
march, all men loved to hear it.’”’ Between this and 
the Dord-Fiansa the difference must have been slight, 
except, perhaps, that the latter form of music was 
peculiar .to songs, sentimental and plaintive, with 
which Fionn was wont to serenade his many sweet- 
hearts when the glint of love was in his eye. 

Historical allusions to this ancient type of music 
among the Feinne may be instanced from legends in 
the Book of Lismore which was compiled in the 
fifteenth century. A legend says that some years 
after the battle of Gabhra, Fionn’s cousin, Caeilte, 
who held the rank of Captain of the Irish Guard, 
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visited Kerry along with a few of his old comrades- 
in-arms. Arriving at the sepulchral cairn of Leitir 
Dubh they sat down to rest by the bank of a rivulet 
that flowed near, and it was then that the herdsmen 
and shepherds of the neighbourhood, more perhaps 
from politeness towards the strangers than from any 
desire of ostentation or curiosity, came to pay them 
their respects with music and melody. So affected 
was Caeilte with their ‘“‘ murmuring music” that he 
said it was exactly like the Dord-Fiansa which every- 
body liked to hear. Then he composed a poem on 
the spot, enumerating every kind of joyful noise, 
musical and otherwise, in which the Feinne were wont 
to delight. 

“In the sixth century, or even earlier, and well 
into the seventh and eighth centuries,” says O’Curry, 
“it was the custom in Erinn that music and song 
should attend on military expeditions, if not to cheer 
them on to the battlefield, at least to keep up their 
spirits and to dissipate the gloom which must naturally 
hang over an army on the night preceding the day of 
battle.””* There were different kinds of music recog- 
nised for different occasions, and it is interesting to 
learn that the Fiansa was sung on the march, while 
the Dord-Fiansa was preferred on the battlefield 
which was its more appropriate place. The former 
was melodious and full of life and spirit, or its purpose 
as march-music would have certainly failed. And when 
Irish warriors like the Feinne raised their voices 
in unison to the strains of the Fiansa, the moral effect 

*‘* Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish,” Vol. III., 
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must have been stimulating. Could we but picture 
to ourselves regiments of Fenian soldiery singing 
together on the march from Kildare to Tipperary, 
Sliabh nam Ban, or the remoter shores of Cork and 
Kerry, how they must have felt uplifted and unified 
by a common purpose which it was their single ambition 
to achieve—be the duty to despoil the robber of his 
prey, or to war down the proud! A spirited air, 
such as that which has so long distinguished the song, 
Gabhaidh sinn an rathad mdr (‘‘ We will up and march 
away’) or the “ Pibroch of Donald Dubh,” might 
easily Se deemed to give us an idea of what the Fiansa 
might occasionally have approached, for although 
described in manuscripts as the march-music of the 
Feinne it lost nothing in beauty by reason of its 
martial character. Nor was its quality of sweetness 
to be measured by the mere strength of a warrior’s 
lungs. 

On the other hand, there was something in the 
Dord-Fiansa which the other notably lacked. O’Curry 
thought it was a “ battle-cry or war-chorus,” but in 
this he was very far mistaken, for the Dord-Fiansa 
had sweetness without the spirit and vivacity of march- 
music. It was what friends sang or ‘‘ crooned ” in 
the company of old friends or favoured guests, and 
among those who specialised in this branch of Fenian 
music Caeilte enumerates but a few :— 

Find féin is Flann mac Eochach, 
Diarmaid, Raigne roscletan 
Canait in dord-fiansa ar fuin ; 
Canaid Cailte Collamair. 
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“Fionn himself and Flann mac Echaidh, Diarmaid 
and Raighne of the large eyes, could sweetly sing the 
Dord-Fiansa, and so could Caeilte of Collamar.”’ 

A legend of a later date which describes this form 
of music more definitely, may be cited from the Book 
of Leinster. It is the story of Donnbé from: County 
Monaghan, a widow’s only son, and a gifted minstrel 
(fer airfidig) “‘ whose wit was clearest in his coun- 
tenance,” and who was reckoned to be “ the best in 
the world for singing comic songs and telling first-class 
stories,” (bud ferr rann espa acas ri-sgela for domon). 
In the year 718 A.D., he followed the banner of Fergal, 
son of Maelduin, the monarch of Erin, and in the 
sanguinary battle that ensued between the hosts of 
Ulster and Leinster, Donnbé was struck down along 
with many pipers (cuisleannchu), bandsmen (cornaire), 
and minstrels (cruitire). But though the doom of 
battle sealed his earthly career, his spirit sang “ his 
own heroic deeds and hapless fall” to the strains 
of the Dord-Fiansa, which was “ the sweetest of all 
music on earth that his audience were all crying and 
lamenting from the plaintiveness and softness of the 
melody,’’—(comba bindi cach ceél ar tuind talman ; go 
mbattur uile ag caot agus ag tuirsi ria truaighi agus n 
taidiuisi in ciuil rochan). 

Clearly, then, the Dord-Fiansa was neither march- 
music nor a melody suited to songs that were patriotic 
or jovial, but a melody plaintive and soft with a touch 
of brooding melancholy. It was considered appropriate 
to sing on the battle-field, but its nature was very 
far removed from the fury of the battle-cry or the joy 
of the communal chorus, for Donnbé sang a death- 
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dirge, what we should now call a ‘‘ Lament ”’ (Cumha), 
and in such a sad and woe-begotten strain that the 
emotions of his: audience gave way under the strain. 
A cursory glance at a collection of Fenian ballads 
like the Leabhar na Feinne seems to suggest that the 
Dord-Fiansa type of ballad music was always very 
popular. In early Irish manuscripts, poems on Aideda, 
or the deaths of prominent people, are uncommonly 
numerous, but this is still more characteristic of 
Fenian poetry because of the number of ballads relating 
to the deaths of all the leading warriors of the Feinne. 
Thus we have ancient lays on the deaths of Fionn, 
Cormac, Diarmaid, Oscar, Goll, and Garrie, Diarmaid’s 
lament for his comrades, as also Ossian’s ; and many 
other songs of battle which are melancholy to a degree 
because they are dirges of death. It is this spirit 
of grief and despair which found expression in the 
plaintive melody of the Dord-Fiansa, some examples 
of which, like the “ Lay of Diarmaid” and “ Ossian’s 
Lament,” have been rescued from oral tradition ere 
they were forgotten altogether. Their sadness has 
long been remarked ; yet this spirit of ‘‘ Celtic gloom ” 
is not racial, for the trait is not characteristic of either 
the Scottish or Irish people, any more than it distin- 
guishes the Fenian ballads and traditions. Ossian 
has sung much of the brave deeds and daring of his 
companions, the pomp of military show, and the pride 
and vigour of life among the Fenian soldiers he loved 
to praise, but the melancholy which has claimed some 
of his poetry as its own indicates, more than words 
reveal, that he was only too familiar with all the horrors 
of savage warfare, and could not sing of the past without 
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recalling scenes of desolation which evoked the deepest 
sadness from his soul. It is the expression of a great 
mind, smit with the same haunting melancholy which 
affected the Duke of Wellington on the field of Waterloo, 
when he said that “ nothing except a battle lost can 
be half so melancholy as a battle won.” 

Plaintive airs, however, can be used for other 
purposes besides those of lamentations, and might as 
easily be joined to the words of songs which speak of 
broken hearts as well as of broken heads. That they 
frequently carried with them a sentimental character, 
specially suited to those who were disappointed in 
love, or would a-wooing go, Irish traditions are agreed. 
In the Acallamh na Senorach, or ‘‘ Old men’s palavers,” 
contained in the Book of Lismore, a quaint story is 
told that illustrates the point. Once upon a time, 
Fionn and his bosom-friend Coel O’Niven went to 
pay court to Princess Credé, daughter of the king of 
Munster. Leaving Limerick together the twain made 
their way to the western shores of Kerry, singing and 
whistling blithely as they hastened “ over the sides 
of hills and rocks and highlands until they reached 
Loch Cuirré.” Fionn’s object was to help O’Niven 
to press his suit. But Paddy was bashful, and as the 
princess of Munster lived in a palace and had plenty of 
money, while he had nothing to give her except his 
heart, and a poem of his own composition which was 
an inventory of her furniture, he felt more bashful 
than usual. Hence the wisdom of his trust in a 
much-married man like Fionn who had years of ex- 
perience in affaires-de-coeur of many other people 
besides his own. ‘‘ Do you know,” said Fionn to him, 
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“that she is the greatest: flirt of all the women 
Erin ; that there is scarcely a precious jewel in the land 
that she has not received as a love-token; and that 
she has not yet accepted the hand of any of her ad- 
mirers.” With this comforting solace, Paddy was 
mightily pleased. 

Arriving at Credé’s bower they did not hesitate 
to show off their best Sunday clothes, their brightly- 
burnished shields, and their gold-socketed spears, 
and in every way to attract the admiration of the 
princess. The beautiful Credé pretended at first to be 
“not at home,” laid up with German measles, pros- 
trated with the whooping-cough, or some other ailment 
of the kind. Vexed and disappointed, Coel thought 
of returning home, until Fionn counselled him that 
the correct way to woo an Irish colleen was to serenade 
her with an amorous ditty, sung to the strains of the 
Dord-Fiansa. Straightway they sang the Dord-Fiansa 
to the accompaniment of the rattle of their shillelaghs 
and the handles of their beautiful gold-socketed 
spears,—( Do cansam in Dord-Fiansa re crannaibh ar sleg 
n-urry n-or chrai). Credé was charmed and delighted, 
and with feigned reluctance surrendered herself to 
Fionn, but that warrior having already more wives 
than he could remember at the moment, apologised 
by saying that although he could never say a lady 
“nay,” circumstances altered cases; exceptions made 
the rule ; and he would therefore be more pleased if 
she would marry Coel on the spot, without making so - 
much ado about nothing. This she did, from the 
singularly disinterested motive to fulfil the Alpha and 
Omega of such tales—to live happy ever after.” 
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And when shortly after their marriage Coel was slain 
in battle, Credé composed an eulogy to her lover's 
memory, which for beauty can with difficulty find 
its equal in mediaeval Irish literature. 

Another relic of Fenian history has the same tale 
to tell how susceptible the female sex could be to the 
strains of the Dord-Fiansa, especially when the singers 
were handsome bachelors and altogether “ iligant 
jintlemen.”” We are told that Berrach Breac, the 
daughter of the king of Ulster, fell in love with Fionn, 
whose wife she ultimately became. And in a poem 
of ninety-four quatrains attributed to “ Ossian,” the 
bard relates how Fionn marched from Kildare into 
Ulster with an escort of his chosen warriors, and per- 
formed the Dord-Fiansa before the palace-gates so as 
to announce their arrival and make a most favourable 


impression on the lady and her father. ‘We chanted 
the Dord-Fiansa,”’ says Ossian, “with the voices of 
our men to the rhythmic beat of our spears before 
green Emania’s portals.” 


Canmaid le crannaibh ar slegh 
Dérd Fiansa, foghar ar fear 
Andoras Emna uaine. 


Berrach was evidently much charmed with the 
vocal entertainment, for she invited the visitors to 
her table, and then left her father to become the 
mistress of Fionn’s household. Fenian traditions have 
never called her a lady of rare beauty ; in appearance 
she was freckled (breac), but so far as wifely qualities 
are accounted, her equal was not to be found in Ireland. 

That the music of the Dord-Fiansa was soft and 
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melodious appears to be an incontrovertible fact 
established by all the evidence of Celtic tradition. 
It was the antithesis of war-music and the clamorous 
festive-song, and so the Irish thought its peculiar 
sweetness fitted it only for a marriage-hymn or a 
dirge of death. . When sung on the march by the 
soldiers of the Feinne the beauty of the native melodies 
was carefully preserved, and significant indeed it is 
to learn from Irish manuscripts that the term fogar, 
applied to the vocal melody of the Fiansa and the 
Dord-Fiansa, is also used to signify the tinkling of 
golden bells against chains of silver which were fashion- 
able at aristocratic weddings. To quote an instance 
one may briefly refer to the Connaught tale of Tochmarc 
Feirbe, or the “‘ Courtship of Ferb,’’ the scene of which 
is laid in the time of Ailill and Maud, King and Queen 
of Connaught in the first century. Their son Maire 
fell in love with Ferb, the daughter of Gerg, an Ulster 
chief, and when he went a-wooing, surrounded by all 
the grandeur and trappings of royalty that his parents 
could afford, we are told that in his cavalcade seven 
greyhounds attended his chariot, wearing “‘chains of 
silver with balls of gold upon each chain, and the 
tinkling of the balls against the chains (fogur na 
n-ubull fris na slabradaib) was music sufficient for the 
march.”* At best it was the poorest of substitutes 
in the first century “to move to the music of the 
tinkling bells,” but was doubtless thought better than. 
none. From the fact that the Feinne were wont to 
beat time with their spears when they sang together, 

*O’Curry’s “‘ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish,” 
Vol. III., p. 307. 
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Eugene O’Curry concluded that the Dord-Fiansa was 
a species of ‘‘ wooden gong-music produced by striking 
together the handles of numbers of brazen spears, 
so as to accompany or blend with the voices of a chorus 
of songs.” But the clash of arms, however rhyth- 
mical and accordant, could not produce music that the 
Irish called melodious (binn), as well as low and plain- 
tive, and it would be a grievous error indeed to compare 
it with the military music of the Pyrrhic dances of 
ancient Greece. 

That Fionn was a prophet and a poet of some 
honour even in his own country, Irish records admit 
without dispute, but as to evidence of his abilities 
there remain only seven poems ascribed to his genius, 
seven of which are preserved in the Book of Leinster, 
and two in the Book of Lecain. I do not believe there 
is a line of his poetry anywhere extant, but I still 
maintain, as popular tradition has always maintained, 
that Fionn was a poet. Furthermore, he was a 
musician, because all Celtic bards were musicians. 
He loved music, was the son of Muirne Muncaem who, 
says the Leabhar na h- Uidhre, was descended from the 
tribes of Danann, among whom music had reached a 
high state of cultivation ; and he was known to press 
the best musicians of Ireland into his service. Accord- 
ing to an Irish manuscript in O’Curry’s possession, 
Fionn was “ educated for the poetic profession, and 
studied under Cethern, the son of Fintan ; but having 
taken more freedom with one of the daughters of the 
monarch Conn at Tara than her father approved of, 
the young bard was obliged to fly the court and to 
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abandon his gentle profession for the rough and more 
dangerous one of arms.’’* 

Of the various classes of native melodies that Fionn 
studied, that of the Fiansa or Dord-Fiansa he most 
preferred, and there were few in the Feinne, if tradition 
is to be believed, who could sing so well, what the 
Irish called “the sweetest of all music on earth.” 
The melody was slow and plaintive when the song was 
a dirge or lament, but spirited when it was a wedding- 
march or a song of welcome (Failte). Judging solely, 
therefore, by the varieties of Irish music in which 
he excelled, we are inclined to imagine that his favourite 
themes as a poet consisted chiefly of laments, love- 
ditties, and hunting-songs, such indeed as may still 
be said to distinguish the Fenian Saga of ballad and 
romance. 

Now, were it an accepted truth to say that. all 
literature has its genesis in song, it would be easy to 
believe and appreciate how the Saga developed ori- 
ginally from the folk-songs of the Feinne, those of 
them especially which they chanted on the march. 
In this particular connection it is of noteworthy 
significance to learn from manuscripts that Fionn sang 
the Dord-Fiansa to his soldiers as they marched to 
battle. A glimpse of the early Irish culture will 
thus be obtained, and reveals not only something of 
the personality of the warrior, but also indicates with 
some exactness the bardic functions which he performed 
in the Fenian companies. Evidently, it was the 
custom of his time, as it remained up to the eighteenth 

*O’Curry’s “ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish,” 
Vol. II., p. 59, 
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century in the Highlands, that the bards followed the 
clans to war and sang to the soldiers on the way to 
put them in good spirits, as well as keep them amused. 

Brass bands and pipe bands have nowadays done 
away with the need for regimental poets, while, in 
so far as the Highlands are concerned, the clan-bard 
may be said to have vanished when the clan-system 
yielded place to a more complex society and mode 
of life. Nevertheless, popular customs die hard, and 
this old Celtic custom, which allotted to the clan-bard 
the important duty of singing to the soldiers still 
flourishes among the Celts of Brittany. 

In the present war, for instance, M. Théodore 
Botrel, a Breton poet of the people, exemplifies in 
his person the character and functions of the ancient 
Celtic bard. He is the recognised song-maker to the 
French Army, and so popular that the French authori- 
ties have given him leave to sing as he likes his patriotic 
and domestic songs to the soldiers on the march or 
near the fighting line. His chansons are not of the war, 
yet he is honoured everywhere as the soldiers’ poet. One 
of his chansons is called ‘‘ The sound of cradles,” which 
is regarded by his critics as a chanson of supreme 
beauty. Who could imagine anything more irrelevant 
to the work of a soldier, or expect a poet to sing of 
cradles to companies of soldiers marching to meet the 
“ Bosches” ? And who can deny that M. Botrel 
in the twentieth century is performing the same 
patriotic duty as Fionn performed in the third century 
when he chanted his songs of love and home to the 
Feinne on the march? Both are of Celtic race, and 
both of a fighting generation that was slow to indulge 
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in the kind of war-poetry that characterises English 
bards (especially poets-laureate whose pens are re- 
markably fluent in war-time) poetry that is only too 
often metrical rhetoric reduced to ribaldry and wasted 
abuse of the enemy. 

The true Fenian march-music was non-military, 
and strangely out of touch with war’s alarms. The 
songs were those of love and home, grave and gay, in 
which the soldiery joined with their communal choruses. 
But far otherwise was the Fenian battle-song, wherein 
sadness and melancholy combined to impress the soul 
with a sense of calamity even in victory. Sad indeed 
must have been the melody to the original “‘ Lay of 
Oscar,” which describes how Ossian’s son hacked 
his way through the enemies’ ranks until he was able 
to deal Cairbre, the king of Ireland, his death-blow. 
In the fierce fight that ensued Cairbre struck him down 
with a venomed spear (craosach nimhe), and we can 
scarce imagine with what sorrow and melancholy 
Ossian must have sung the death-dirge of his only 
son to the melting strains of the Dord-Fiansa, when 
he cries like another broken-hearted Saul after Ab- 
salom :— 

Mo laogh fhéin thu—laoigh mo laoigh, 
A leanbh mo leinbh ghil chaoimh. 
Mo chridhe ‘leumnaich mar lén, 

Gu latha bhrath cha’n eirigh Osgar. 

“* My own calf, thou calf of my calf, thou child of 
my fair tender child (i.c., my dearest child). From 
grief my heart is bounding like an elk. Not till the 
day of doom rises Oscar.’’* 

* Campbell’s “ Tales of the West Highlands,” Vol. III., p. 340. 
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The sadness of this popular lay breathes all the 
plaintiveness which Irish tradition accorded to the 
Dord-Fiansa of Donnbé, but let it not be supposed 
that to soldiers on the march Fionn and Ossian’s im- 
provised verses would be of such a dispiriting nature 
as to depress them before the hour of battle. Who can 
imagine that a fighting race like the Irish would 
march away to victory chanting a dirge after the style 
of the ‘‘ Dead March,” instead of a blithsome melody 
like that of “‘ Father O’Flynn”? Or which of them 
would be likely to suffer a minstrel who looked down- 
hearted, the while he strove to revive their drooping 
spirits by chanting sweetest threnody? The pro- 
bability is, therefore, that Fionn and other poets of 
the Feinne, like Ossian, Faelan, Laind, Fergus Finn- 
bheoil (the “‘ Eloquent’), and Daire of the Songs, 
used to sing lively and humorous verse on such occasions 
instead of lays that were listless, dolorous, and tragic. 
Nor let it be denied that the Feinne were as skilled 
in cracking jokes as in cracking heads, for some part 
of their pleasantry is still evident in Fenian ballad 
and romance. Even in so depressing a dirge as the 
“‘ Lay of Oscar,” the reciter cannot forbear the enjoy- 
ment of a pun amidst his inconsolable grief. | When 
he thinks of Gabhra and the cruel Cairbre who killed 
Oscar, his grim humour leads him to make a pun on 
the phrase Cath Gabhra, the “‘ battle of Gabhra,”’ by 
turning it into Cath Cairbhre, the “‘ battle of corpses.” 
Further, one may observe that although there survive 
no humorous ballads of any great antiquity, it is re- 
markable that the earliest known samples of broad 
fun and banter in Gaelic literature are found associated 
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with the numerous parodies of Fenian ballads, parodies 
which at least may be taken to reflect something of 
the wit and humour of the Irish Feinne. 

To sum up, we may claim for the origin of Fenian 
ballad-poetry that it is partly impersonal and partly 
artistic, being traceable to the people themselves, 
as well as to the songs which the Fenian bards composed. 
Strictly speaking, they were Irish productions, and 
Ireland must be considered the true home of the 
Fenian Saga. Hence the familiarity of Fenian ballads 
and romances with the history and topography of 
Ireland, especially the provinces of Leinster and Mun- 
ster. But if the age was troubled with wars and the 
aggressive habits of bellicose princes, they were not 
all war-songs which gloried in sanguinary feuds and 
deeds of local renown. Many were undoubtedly 
songs of courtship and marriage, joined to melodies 
that the Irish admitted to be sweet and melodious. 
Others were festive-ditties, laments and hunting-songs, 
whose atmosphere was very far removed from the pomp 
and circumstance of war. Brief and fragmentary 
at first, authorless and common property, the crude 
and inornate state of Fenian verse prompted later 
generations of imitators to expend much of their art 
in the desire to redact, improve and enlarge it in the 
public interest. They failed. And a careful in- 
vestigation of their compositions will attribute their 
failure to the fact that the simple poetry of the Feinne, 
the song-poetry of the people, was inimitable of its 
kind, and could never be represented faithfully by 
the poetry of art, the poetry of men of literary culti- 
vation. In consequence, Fenian poetry has been 
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robbed of two of its greatest assets, the national music 
to which the primitive ballads were sung, and the 
communal refrains which characterise the ballad-poetry 
of every people, barbarian and civilised. 

On the other hand it is not to be imagined that all 
Fenian ballad-poetry was communal in origin, for the 
Irish records speak forth with no uncertain voice as 
to its bardic origin in part. History teaches that 
among the Irish of the third century the poet’s pro- 
fession was held in high regard. Wherefore the Gaelic 
traditions are consistent with history when they depict 
their warrior-bards, Fionn and Ossian for example, 
singing their improvised verses to the Irish soldiery 
on the march, a custom that the Celtic race has observed 
for ages, and cannot be proved to be obsolete in the 
twentieth century. Improvised verses, however, are 
easily made and as easily forgotten, and so, in the course 
of oral tradition, they were but too likely to lose all 
their primitive features except the basic historical 
element that explained their raison d’étre. 

In conclusion, we may say of Fenian verse what an 
able writer has claimed for English ballad-poetry that 
“‘ whatever may be thought of the importance of such 
verse in its bearing on the origin of poetry in general, 
or of epic poetry in particular, the ballad, like other 
forms of popular material, has exercised a powerful 
influence on artistic literature, and will always have 
to be reckoned with by the literary historian.” The 
ballads and romances of the Feinne relating to a remote 
and forgotten past no longer engross the popular 
attention, and have lost the influence which they 
exercised of yore ; yet, although destiny in the future 
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may consign them to a vulgar fate, no history of 
Gaelic literature will ever be complete which fails 
to recognise their influence on the popular taste for 
poetry and romance among the Gaelic peoples of 
Ireland and Scotland, or acknowledge the debt which 
Gaelic song has owed to the folk-music of the Feinne. 
In it was once enshrined the whole wealth of a people’s 
intellect and genius before they had a written or 
printed literature, and still embodies: forth the ancient 
Gaelic world of poetry, song, and romance where 
‘‘ youth never grows into old age.” 


Finis. 


W. J. Epmonpston-Scott. 





The Regeneration of the 
Anglo-Saxon. 


AXONS are warring against Saxons to-day 

> on the red fields of Flanders and France. 

What unnatural antipathies, what di- 

vergence of aims can have led to these 

internecine hostilities ? And how comes 

the self-styled “Anglo-Saxon” to cry 

out against ‘“‘ Teutonism,” and to use it as a term of 

opprobrium? These phenomena are not devoid of 

significance. They light up the age-long conflicts 
of race ideals in Europe. 

The English have always claimed to be a Teutonic 
race. In the list of Teutonic peoples given in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, the Anglo-Saxons are placed 
first. But to-day, in countless English newspapers, 
war pamphlets, sermons, speeches, and books, Teutonism 
is a word of reproach, like “‘ Goth ” or “ Hun.” 

Friendly onlookers of another.race may well ask, 
are these inter-Teutonic discourtesies merely signs of 
a family quarrel, a passing estrangement, or do they 
indicate something far deeper, more vital ? 

The quarrel between England and Germany, ap- 
parently sudden and of superficial origin, has rapidly 
developed into a whole-hearted disapproval extending 
to every department of life. These two countries 
confront each other as mortal enemies ;_ there is, for 
the time being at all events, no room in Europe for 
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them both. But it is plain that if Germany is thus 
opposed by England, it is by an England no longer 
Germanised, but rather by a nation governed by new 
motives, far other than those that inspire a: Vaterland 
still true to its ancient spirit and methods. 

So long as the English remained proud of their 
Germanic origin, they naturally looked on Germani- 
sation as the ultimate and happy fate awaiting Europe, 
and, with a touch of Teutonic aggressiveness, they 
looked upon the unhappy Celt as a ‘‘ back number,’’ 
unworthy of the barest mention among the elements 
that have gone, and will go, to the formation of past and 
future civilisation. But now something has happened. 
The great process of Germanisation has received a 
sudden set-back. For, bursting through all disguises, 
the old mad spirit of the Teuton stands again revealed. 
Europe sees once more the hordes of ancient Germany 
poured forth to devastate—masterful, methodical, with 
the old faith in ‘‘ blood and iron,” the unchanging be- 
lief that war must be ruthless—* cause to non-com- 
batants the maximum of suffering; leave to women 
and children nothing but their eyes to weep with.” 
And over against this grisly resurrection or what we 
supposed to be a dead and buried paganism, Europe 
sees again a great revival of Celtic ideals—immortal, 
ever-young, developing ever new powers. It is the 
old conflict of two race ideals entering upon a dramatic 
development. England is not blind to its meaning. 
She feels a new wistful sympathy with the idealism, 
the love of liberty, even the sentimentalism, ever 
cherished by the Celtic peoples. Nay more, we are 
assured to-day in English speeches and writings, with 
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accents becoming ever more assured and insistent, 
that in this war moral qualities are to be triumphant 
over mere physical force. Is England then beginning 
to feel in her inmost being the stirrings of a soul that 
is not Teutonic? 

Let us make no mistake regarding the real character 
of this War of the Gods that is shaking Olympus. In 
Western Europe at least, it is plainly one between 
Teutonic and Celtic ideals. It is therefore no accident 
that the cause of national freedom and international 
fraternity is championed by the more or less Celtic 
powers—France, Belgium, and the United Kingdoms. 
And just because these ideals appeal to human 
aspiration they are also supported against a lower 
ethic by the law-loving Roman, and the brotherly, 
deeply religious Slav. 

In this alliance, France naturally has the leading 
place, for in spite of her adoption of a Romance lan- 
guage (afterwards refined by the genius of the race 
into a polished instrument of thought) and in spite 
of infusions of Teutonic blood, the Celtic spirit has 
never lost its ascendency in France, nor new Gaul her 
enthusiasm for all that is free and spiritual and gracious. 
It is a French-Belgian philosopher, Henri Bergson, 
who has put in clearest form the issues of the present 
struggle. ‘‘ The energy of our soldiers is drawn from 
something that does not waste—from the ideal of 
justice and liberty. Time has no grip on us. To 
force sustained only by its own brutality, we oppose 
the force which looks outside itself and above itself, 
to a principle of life and renovation.” Regarding 
the Teutons, he says—‘ Instead of spiritualising 
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matter, they are attempting to materialise the spirit.” 

Belgium has always been the meeting-place of the 
Celtic and Teutonic types of civilisation, and in its 
historic cities have been beaten out between them the 
great problems of municipal government and industrial 
co-operation. To Belgium has fallen the honour of 
striking the keynote for the Allies in this War. It 
has risked and lost everything, but it has not lost its 
national honour. In the words of the Chief Rabbi, 
“ Belgium, fighting for the spirit, is indestructible 
as the spirit.” 

Both Belgium and France long maintained a close 
association with the learning of Celtic Ireland, as 
illustrated in the histories of Paris, Douai, and Louvain. 
To-day, many leading Irishmen look back with pride 
on that connection. Mr. John Redmond says—“ In- 
volved in this War is the fate of France, our kindred 
country, and the fate of Belgium, to which we are 
attached by the same great ties of race.” 

Here in Britannia the Celt never met German 
civilisation as he did in Belgium. But he encountered 
Germanic barbarism in the advent of the Jute, the 
Angle, and the Saxon, when these invaders stamped 
out British Christianity and civilisation in fire and 
blood. It was the islanders’ first acquaintance with 
Teutonic Kultur, and we owed that dreadful visitation 
to the English arriving fresh from their native soil. 
But, as Gibbon clearly shows, ‘‘ the ferocious Saxons ”’ 
did not exterminate the Celtic population of Southern 
Britain. Art, religion, laws, and language were ex- 
tirpated, but the mass of the population was merely 
submerged by the inundation of Teutonism, and as 
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time passed the influence of its gentler blood was un- 
mistakeably shown. The spirit of the original race 
was slowly refining the coarseness of their Teutonic 
conquerors, when the country was again invaded, 
this time by the Celticised Northmen who had been 
civilised into Normans in France—a valuable succour 
to the Celtic influences already affecting English 
character. Thenceforward the change in that char- 
acter has been plain as the sun in the heavens. What 
was Teutonic England in the eleventh century ? 
Thomas Carlyle has depicted in letters of flame her 
debauchery, her blusterous gluttony, her depravity, 
men selling their fathers and mothers into slavery, 
and sending unfortunate nuns into worse than slavery— 
all as vouched for by contemporary ecclesiastics of 
their own blood. What a contrast to the England of 
to-day! Nay—to take even a nearer view—what a 
change from the deeds of the English army, whose 
blood-stained feet trampled down the Highlands of 
Scotland in 1746, to the gentleness of an England 
which stands horrified at the vision of militant Teu- 
tonism as revealed to the world in the cities and on 
the plains of stricken Belgium ! 

The fundamental cause here at work (at work, no 
doubt, in union with that growing enlightenment which 
England shares with all European countries, including 
Germany) has been the silent mysterious influence 
of race. In the United Kingdoms there is a so-called 
Celtic ‘“‘ Fringe ” which exerts a political, social, and 
literary influence out of all proportion to the gross 
population of these islands, but in addition, and yet 
more penetrative, there is another force at work in 
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the shape of the origin=] Celtic element at the basis 
of the people of England itself. Already the English- 
man is not as proud of his Germanic origin as he used 
to be.. He now believes that he has long felt that he 
isnot a Teuton. He wishes to think that he has never 
been a Teuton. He merely adopted the wrong fore- 
fathers, and the admission of the mistake is a sign of 
modesty—a non-Teutonic quality. But even yet he 
has not realised that he has slowly been becoming a 
Celt. So when the artists of Italy and Austria, of 
Germany and Greece, attire John Bull in tartan kilt 
and Scots bonnet, no one is more surprised than 
John Bull himself. 

It is still a long, long way to Tipperary, but in this 
war we are likely to gain something better than the 
subjugation of Germany. We are weaning the soul 
of England from Teutonism. The imported Saxon is 
being regenerated. And the strength of the indigna- 
tion excited in England by the knowledge of German 
deeds in Belgium is the measure of the change. 

The reading of English history here suggested 
appears to the writer to fit the basic facts better than 
that which has long been current. The reflecting reader 
will, I think, find that it illumines many of the 
movements of the national life in England, and that it 
supplies the only key to the present situation. But 
possibly it may not appeal at once to men who think 
along the physical plane—to those who see in history 
nothing but military achievements and political 
changes, and who recognise no national aspirations 
except those that are purely political and military. 

Let us take a concrete example of this sort of 
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obsession. Most men discover even in the French 
Revolution’ and succeeding wars nothing but the 
operations of military and personal ambitions. Where- 
as the real truth is, that the French Revolution, and 
all it led to,was a vast upheaval caused by the expanding 
forces of justice and liberty working deep down in the 
soul of man. Moreover, and despite outward appear- 
ances, the spiritual movement has been victorious. 
The English and Prussian armies were not victors 
at Waterloo. The spirit of the French Revolution 
has triumphed. It has subdued even the insularity 
of the English. The statesmen of London are 
embarrassed to-day, in presence of the French as 
Allies, by references to 1815 and 1915. Ai little 
shamefacedly they plead—‘ It is true that we sided 
with Prussia against France then, but it was because 
we objected to the despotism of Napoleon, as we object 
now to the despotism of William.”’ Sheer self-delusion ! 
What was the aim of Napoleon? In the Oxford 
Pamphlet of 1914, entitled England’s Commission, 
the writer, Mr. W. Benett, gives the answer :—‘‘ The 
aim of Napoleon was the diffusion of the typical 
principles of the French Revolution.”” It was, there- 
fore, against these principles that England drew the 
sword, and in truth there was no Napoleon on the scene 
when, biassed in favour of existing institutions, she 
entered the lists against France. But against these 
principles England contends no more. She is a convert 
from Teutonism, and desires, in all due humility, to work 
out her national salvation on the opposite model. As- 
sociating himself with the English people, and adopting 
current opinion as to their descent, Lord Bryce says— 
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“We of the Anglo-Saxon race do not claim for ourselves, 
any more than we admit in others, any right to dominate 
by force, or to impose our own type of civilisation on 
less powerful races. We know how much we owe, 
even within our own islands, to the Celtic race.” 

Very well, we will leave it at that. The admission 
shows that the ideals of freedom, of which the Greeks 
had pleasing glimpses in the days of old, and which 
were more fully revealed to modern Gaul, make an . 
irresistible appeal to the England of to-day. They 
meet the inmost needs of her life. For, indeed, they 
are in a measure native to her. But Prussia opposes 
them still. She always will. It is her sinister fate— 
her natural function. 

Earlier in this paper reference was made to the 
clash of two race ideals, and it is undeniable that they 
have always been opposed. But for over @ century 
now their opposition has been growing ever fiercer. 
Amid the delusive calm that marked the closing decades 
of the nineteenth century it was too easily assumed 
that both ideals had been blended into harmony. 
But to-day they stand out again in naked antagonism— 
implacable, mutually destructive. The future cannot 
belong to both. The future has been claimed with 
characteristic truculence by Germanism. But let us 
hear how the matter is regarded by the greatest poet 
of Belgium, perhaps the greatest living poet in Europe. 
Emile Verhaeren says of the new ideals created by the 
French Revolution—‘ The spirit of to-day, wrought 
of pride and liberty, wrought of human reason and 
human Idealism, wrought of an emotion infectious 
and splendidly dangerous ; the spirit of to-day which is 
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little more than a hundred years old, and the strength 
and brilliance of which time has not yet brought fully 
to light, is most utterly opposed to the spirit of Ger- 
many. It is the former, and not the latter, which is 
young, and which turns its face forward to the future. 
It is the former spirit alone that contains the seed of 
the future, and enables man to adapt himself to new 
conditions of life, that gives him strength to accom- 
plish the inevitable evolution.” 

Yes, the future is for the ever-evolving, ever-free 
ideals, and the great fact for England, and the friends 
of England, is that now at long last she has definitely 
and irrevocably thrown in her lot withthem. To these 
ideals she has been very slowly drawing nearer all 
down her history, from the days of the Saxon domina- 
tion even to the brighter days of the Entente Cordiale. 
The neighbouring battlefields of Waterloo and Mons 
mark the distance traversed in one hundred years. 
Even in that short period the English people can be seen 
visibly reverting to a finer type. Their character is 
now not so much Teutonic as Celtic. England in 
short has been, and is, saving her soul. She has been 
recovering her spiritual inheritance. She is shedding 
her Teutonism. Of late, she has been casting her 
German princelets and dukes. To-dayshe is forgetting _ 
her German traditions. To-morrow she will cling no 
longer to the Anglo-Saxon legend. She will sympathise 
with her Celtic neighbours. She will embrace and 
cherish her own Celtic people; and the other Celtic 
peoples of these islands, and she, will rejoice to 
recognise the value of their contributions to human 


progress. 
LACHLAN MACBEAN. 





English Ascendency. 


So far as Scotland and Ireland are concerned, 
state the responsible source of their partici- 
pation in the present war ? 

. England. 

The loss of life occasioned to Scotland and Ireland 
owing to the war, is already enormous, and is 
certain to be much more terrible before the 
end is reached. Scotland and Ireland can 
afford this dreadful waste of life much less 
than England, with her many millions of 
inhabitants, can do. State the source re- 
sponsible for this grievous loss to Scotland and 
Ireland, and for the untold misery and suffer- 
ing which it necessarily involves ? 

. England. 

It is generally admitted that whatever the result 
of the war may be, it will involve the ancient 
Kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland in enormous 
financial loss, as well as occasion a crushing 
burden of fresh taxation. Who is responsible 
for the double load ? 

. England. 

. How so? 

. Because of English Ae The West- 
minster Parliament, consisting of Lords and 
Commons, is composed of 1300 members. 
Of these, 1000 represent England, whilst 
Scotland and Ireland have but 300 between 
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them. The House of Commons, the real seat 
of Government, consists of 670 members, 465 
of which represent England. Scotland sends 
72 representatives, Ireland 103, and Wales 30. 
Thus, the standing English majority in the 
House of Commons consists of 260 members. 
It is not for nothing, therefore, that England 
has been styled the “‘ Predominant Partner.” 
England, by virtue of her huge majority, calls 
the tune, whilst Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
have nothing for it save to help to pay the 
piper. 

What is your opinion of this obviously one-sided 
arrangement ? 

. That the people of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
are a pack of fools to stand it. 

Can you suggest an alternative to English As- 
cendency ? 

. Federal Institutions should take the place of the 
existing absurd and ruinous system of rule 
by means of English ascendency. Parlia- 
ments for Scotland, Ireland, England, and 
Wales, should be established, and the exclusive 
control of the empire should be taken out of 
the hands of the English, and equitably dis- 
tributed among the English, Scots, Irish, and 
Welsh peoples, the Dominions and Colonies 
also being represented in the reformed Im- 
perial Parliament. English ascendency is a 
disastrous failure, and ought to be abolished. 


ZEnEAS MACDONALD. 









James Scadlock—A Poet Friend 
of Tannahill. 


N the morning of May 17th, 1810, at the 
age of 36, the spirit of the gentle Paisley 
weaver-poet passed from its frail abode of 
clay. Unhappy in the melancholy 
temperament which led to the tragedy 
of his early death ; no less unhappy in 
the restricted circumstances of his life and in the 
physical disabilities with which he had to contend, 
Tannahill was at the same time peculiarly fortunate 
in that important province of a man’s experiences—his 
friendships. The capacity to make and to keep friends 
is a gift of the spirit, and is not given in large measure 
to many. Yet the shy, retiring, almost speechless 
poet seems to have been favoured above the average 
of his kind, if one may judge by the number of friends 
whom he attracted and whose affection he retained 
to the last. There were few, if any, of the external 
graces in the poet’s composition, and to be written in 
the inner circle of his companionship was at once a 
proof of the friend’s insight and of his capacity for the 
higher forms of friendship. 

Among the company of his intimates more than 
one shared with Tannahill the possession of the poetic 
faculty, but possibly none more closely approached 
him in talent and in the essentials of his own peculiar 
genius than did James Scadlock, the now almost for- 
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gotten poet of Levernside. Of the same age, and born 
to circumstances which precisely matched his own, this 
chosen friend of the Paisley poet shared with him the 
same gentle cast of mind, with this important difference, 
that the gentleness in Scadlock’s case was free from that 
trait of melancholy which marked and marred Tanna- 
hill’s temperament all through life. In the social 
circle, Scadlock’s mind kindled and glowed as that 
of the poet usually does, whilst Tannahill’s refused 
to take fire even in the most genial company. A 
mutual friend. has left it on record that he often desired 
to recall the conversation of the lesser poet, whilst 
the other rarely said anything which was worthy of 
notice. In the realm oi song, however, the advantage 
undoubtedly remained with Tannahill. The Barrhead 
singer’s output was much less in quantity than that 
of his friend, but his range and quality compare not 
unfavourably with Tannahill’s average, although he 
nowhere rises to the happy felicities that adorn some 
of the latter’s lines, and give to a number of his songs 
an abiding place in the memory. The poetic “ epis- 
tles ’’ which the friends exchanged serve to show how 
closely attuned they felt in spirit, and show also that 
Scadlock gladly occupied the position of admiring 
satellite and pupil. ‘‘ Dear honoured bard” are the 
terms Scadlock employs— 


“Dear honoured bard, thy warm poetic fire 
In glowing numbers strikes the Apollian lyre, — 
Makes the loved muse of Caledonia’s plains 
Resume her reed with ever-varied strains ; 
Inspires our youths to venerate the shade 
Where Burns, her fav’rite bard, is lowly laid.” 
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And in the most poetic and natural of his not. very 
successful epistles, Tannahill repays the compliment :— 


“O Jamie, man, I’m prood to see’t, 
Our ain auld muse yet keeps her feet, 
Maist healthy as before ; 
For sad predicting fears foretauld, 
When Robin’s glowing heart turned cauld, 
That a’ our joys were o’er. 
Yet, though he’s deid, the Scottish reed 
This mony a day may ring 
In Livingston, in Anderson, 
In Scadlock, and in- King.” 


James Scadlock was the son of a weaver, and him- 
self began work at the loom, but relinquished that 
calling after a year’s experience. This was followed 
by a brief service with a Glasgow bookbinder, but the 


bankruptcy of his employer terminating this second 
venture, he was finally, on the strength of a talent 
for drawing, apprenticed as a copper-plate engraver 
in Fereneze Printworks, Barrhead—the same works 
in which fifty years later Hugh Macdonald, of “‘ Bonnie 
Wee Well” and Glasgow ‘‘ Rambles” fame was a 
block printer, and in which, at a still later date, another 
well-known minor poet, James Rigg, the author of 
“Wild Flower Lyrics,” found employment. It was 
here that James Scadlock laboured for the rest of his 
short life, save for a few months spent in Perth; and, 
in the village of Grahamston, now a part of Barrhead, he 
died eight years after his friend Tannahill, at the age 
of 45. The crests of the Fereneze and Gleniffer braes 
and the beautiful tract of upland which lies between 
Killoch Glen and Paisley seem to have been the favourite 
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meeting ground of the two poets, and frequent mention 
is made by both of the natural features of the district. 
In his song “‘ Gloomy Winter’s noo awa’ ”’ it is towards 
these scenes that Tannahill glances— 


Sweet the crawflo’ers early bell, 
Deck’s Gleniffer’s dewy dell. 


Come, my lassie, let us stray 
Ower Glenkilloch’s sunny brae. 


whilst Scadlock, in another of his apostrophes to his 
friend, says— 


Then let us oft together stray 

By Stanley towers and Litchland brae, 
Where woods befringe the mountain burn, 
That murm’ring winds in many a turn. 


It is to these same rambles that Scadlock returns 
in a “Dirge to the Memory of Robert Tannahill,” 
set to music by R. A. Smith, the mutual friend of 
both poets— 


How oft with thee on Summer’s eve, 
Ere dew had wet the fragrant way, 
The busy town with joy I’d leave 
To hail the sun’s last parting ray. 
Now lonely down Gleniffer glen 
Where brackens shade the streamlet clear ; 
I'll shun the busy haunts of men, 
And silent shed the friendly tear. 


Scadlock early showed his bent towards poetry. 
At the age of eighteen he was roused to song by the 
French Revolution, and composed a poem which 
gained him immediate notice amongst the reforming 
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weavers. This would be about 1793, when Burns, 
then at the height of his fame, was giving evidence 
of a similar interest, not only by such songs as, ‘You're 
welcome to despots Dumourier,’’ but by his intercepted 
gift of carronades for the revolutionary Government. 
There was singularly little of this reforming zeal about 
Tannahill’s poetry, and in the case of Scadlock it 
either burned itself out very early, or the influence 
of his friend curbed its natural expression. At all 
events, it does not characterise his maturer efforts, 
which are devoted to the simple themes of the rural 
bard—love, domestic felicity, the delights of nature— 


The flow’ry path, the blushing thorn, 
The dewy fields at op’ning morn. 


In range and subject Scadlock’s muse was restricted, 
but as a versifier he had a fair measure of skill, and 
his thoughts are almost uniformly expressed with a 
pleasant simplicity which comes near to justifying 
Tannahill’s too generous praise. He is not particularly 
rich in quotable couplets, or single lines, but here 
is one short and very pleasing song which may serve 
to indicate that he was no unworthy companion for 
the author of “‘ Craigielea.”’ 


When fragrant winds at eve blew saft, 
And nature cheered each rural scene 
My lonely cot with joy I left 
To meet my Mary on the green. 
The linnet sung upon the bush 
His farewell to the setting sun ; 
Far down the glen, the speckled thrush 
Took up the strain ere he had done. 
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The zephyrs shed their balmy breath, 
And kissed the flowerets on their way, 
While Levern’s limpid stream beneath 
Was glancing in the sunny ray. 
—My heart rejoiced, as ‘neath the shade, 
With Mary, nature’s charms I view’d ; 
The night with silent footsteps sped 
And every fragrant flower bedewed. 


The closing couplet has a beautiful simplicity, and 
in a way is perfect in its vision of refreshing and 
beneficient Night. An echo of the same note is heard 
in the lines— 
When Summer’s sun has sought the west, 
And gloamin’ slumbers on the hill ; 
When wearied larks drop to their nest, 
And all the air is mild and still ; 
Save where the stream, with cadence sweet, 


Winds softly through the grassy plain, 
And night steals on with dewy feet 
To nurse the woodland flowers again. 

If he composed no songs of sufficient merit to 
raise him to the second or third rank of the poets of his 
country, Scadlock was responsible for a goodly number 
which entitle him to a higher place than has yet been 
awarded him among the lesser singers of Scotland. 
Within its narrow limits his poetic vision is singularly 
clear, and his gift of expression is adequate, if it cannot 
be justly described as ornate. 


The sober evening, clad in mantle grey, 

That calmly shuts the door on lingering day ; 
The ‘ dusky glen,’ where many a floweret grows, 
The moorland burn that murmurs as it flows ; 
Invite the youth at silent eve to stray 
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Down by the blooming, hawthorn-skirted way ; 
There may the swain oft meet his lovely Jean, 
When night her clouds upon the hills convene, 
All the warm ardour of his soul confess, 

And unobserved her glowing bosom press. 


His fluency and vigour may be noted also in such 
a passage as the following on Hope :— 









The seaman too, who braves the tempest’s shock 
Tossed on the waves or wreck’d against a rock, 
Hope still attends, and with an Angel’s hand 
Points through the gloom to his dear native land ; 
Brings to his view each youth-endearing scene— 
The woodbined cottage and the daisied green, 

The running brook, the ever verdant bower, 

The green-wood side adorned with many a flower, 
And all he prized in youth's delicious day 

Ere fortune frowned and taught his thoughts to stray. 


The two last lines are surely worthy of the italics 
I have ventured to give them. 

An interesting point which emerges in connection 
with the friendship of Tannahill and Scadlock is the 
fact that they were associated in calling into existence 
what has been called the first ‘Burns’ Club in the 
country. The claim to priority has, of course, been 
challenged by Greenock, but whether first or second, 
matters little. The minutes of the first Paisley 
‘Burns’ Club Anniversary Meeting, held on 29th 
January, 1805, are in Tannahill’s handwriting, and they 
discover both poets figuring on the Committee of 
Management. Scadlock shared with Tannahill the 
honour of being probably the first to write a poetic 
contribution for such anniversary gatherings, and his 
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effort, simpler and more direct in conception and 
composition, is much more effective than the grandiose 
and stilted lines which Tannahill read to the meeting. 
A similar ode or song would appear to have been an 
almost regular contribution from Scadlock right on 
until 1816. This was the year after Waterloo, and 
his song for that occasion beginning—* With rapture 
we hail the birth-night of the Bard,” reflects the 
state of relief experienced by the country at the con- 
clusion of the European hostilities:— _ 
The war-song of nations is hushed in the dell, 
And the victor returns to his dear native plain ; 
The sigh is forgot for the heroes who fell— 
But the fame of our Bard will for ever remain. 


Of Scadlock, as man, little need be added to the 
few particulars already given. His life was no doubt 


eventful enough to himself—as life always is to the 
man who lives it—although to the world it may seem 
prosaic to dullness. In the printfield where he learned 
his trade he continued to labour to the end of his days, 
except for a short period when scarcity of work in the 
Leveren valley drove him in search of employment 
to Perth. Returning after some months to Barrhead, 
he was appointed foreman with his former employers, 
and continued there until he died on 4th July, 1818, 
in his 45th year. At the age of 33, he married Mary 
Ewing—the Mary of his songs—and at his death left 
her with the care of four young children. Writing of 
Scadlock immediately after his death, a friend describes 
him as “‘ an indulgent husband, an affectionate parent, 
a cheerful companion, a sincere friend, and, what is 
still more—An Honest Man. He died,” the same 
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admirer adds, ‘‘ lamented by his friends, respected 
by his neighbours, and without one enemy in the world.” 

These notes are not written to claim for their sub- 
ject any lofty place in the temple of song. Their 
purpose merely is to petition that the name of James 
Scadlock be not altogether overlooked in the annals 
of his’ country’s pastoral literature. Humble, no 
doubt is his song, and his voice is one of the smallest 
in that large choir which comprises: the national 
singers of Scotland ; yet his contribution need not be 
altogether despised. It is greater in respect of some 
elements than that of many another, who may be 
better known to fame by the accident of some lucky 
“hit” with a single song, which has sufficed to take 
and hold the popular fancy. Scadlock’s close friend- 
ship with Tannahill, however, will at least keep his 
memory green, even should a study of his small collec- 
tion of songs fail to prove that, by his own merits 
he is entitled to a not inconspicious place amongst the 
lesser poets of Scotland. 

R. Murray. 





Celtic Art. 


TRANGE, among all strange things, has been 

> the destiny of the Celts! Once a terror 

to Europe, or at least to a considerable 

part of it, their prowess and adventurous 

spirit won them some rich lands; but 

gradually these slipped from their grasp, 

the race being thereafter de-Celticised, or slowly thrust 
into mountain fastnesses and other wild places. And 
here, time and again, its sons showed a romantic and 
pathetic devotion to lost causes, the Bretons, for 
example, giving to France her last ardent royalists ; 
the Highlanders rallying to the House of Stuart when 
nearly all others had forsaken it. ‘‘ The heroes that 
thou weepest are dead,” said St. Patrick to Oisin, and 
there is something curiously significant in his work ; 
for indeed it appeared, about the dawn of the nine- 
teenth century, as though the lofty idealism of the 
Goidel and the Brython had proved wholly fatal to 
them, having gained for them little but scorn and 
conquest at the hands of other peoples. Their bygone 
artistic output, once honoured, passed almost quite 
unrecognised at this era; and when Shelley, in his 
exquisite “‘ Lines written among the Euganean Hills,” 
spoke of “‘ the brutal Celt,” he crystallised an ignorance, 
and a resulting opinion, which would seem to have been 
widely current among his contemporaries. By degrees, 
however, the world’s attitude in this connexion began to 
undergo a change, among those most directly respon- 
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sible therefor being Sir Walter Scott, who, making 
splendid literary use of Celtic legendary lore, constrained 
men to see its beauty, induced them to appreciate the 
more salient idiosyncracies of the Scottish Gael. And, 
since then, the world’s poirt of view in this relation 
has altered so completely, and so enthusiastic has 
admiration for the Celt grown in many quarters, that 
now a new extreme has come into existence, there 
being a tendency at the present day to over-estimate, 
perhaps, all kinds of Celtic things, at the same time to 
exaggerate greatly the influence which Celtic Art 
in its various branches has exercised upon Europe. 
For enthusiasm, unless balanced by real intellectual 
weight, is prone to deviate into extravagance, a very 
different thing. And, while this last is only too out- 
standing im a deal of recent exegesis of Celtic literature 
and music, another, and no less dangerous element, is 
prominent in a wealth of modern writings on what 
the Celt achieved in the graphic arts. Such writings, 
as yet, have mostly emanated from antiquaries ; 
and these are inclined to say, of that work or of this, 
how wonderful is the beauty here, considering the 
remoteness, and the rudeness, of the period wherein 
it was wrought! Even Dr. Joseph Anderson, rightly 
acknowledged as one of the finest scholars of Celtic 
effort, is apt to write in this strain. And to do so 
is to demonstrate a complete incapacity for the art 
of criticism—possibly the most difficult and laborious 
of all kinds of literature—inasmuch as true beauty, 
together with the mysterious forces underlying its 
creation, are eternal things, the same from generation 
unto generation. Of course, in every realm of aes- 
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thetics, technical developments have gone forward, 
century after century, each being looked upon with some 
suspicion at its advent. Nevertheless, there is some- 
thing that is common to all fine works in painting and 
sculpture, architecture and craftsmanship; there is 
an affinity between Rodin’s best statues and those 
of the Greeks, between pictures by the Italian primi- 
tives and those of Velasquez and Gainsborough, 
Manet and Watts. For all these infinitely diverse 
creations derive their beauty, primarily, from the happy 
arrangement, either of masses, of lines, or of colours, 
while this charm, held by happy arrangement, depends 
for its appeal on unchangeable physiological facts. 
Never, for instance, can juxtaposed green and violet 
cease to be a harmony, the human eye being so con- 
structed as to take pleasure in this combination, just 
as the human ear is so constructed as to take pleasure 
in certain combinations of notes. And hence Ruskin— 
to whose once famous scholarship, thoughtfulness, and 
eloquence people are unduly blinded to-day, thanks 
to his unfortunate failure to appreciate Whistler— 
was abundantly justified in maintaining, as he did, 
that there exists an eternal criterion in art. This 
truth, then, should be kept in mind, sedulously and 
fearlessly, by the exponent of the graphic arts of the 
Scottish Celts ; and he should look, not for workman- 
ship which seems to him good because representing 
the bronze age, not for accomplishment which is 
remarkable because it does credit to the neolithic era, 
but for such as possesses an intrinsic beauty, one which 
no changing fashion will ever deny. 

In that extraordinary collection of cheap malice 
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and brilliant cleverness, The Gentle Art of making 
Enemies, it is written that ‘‘ there is no such thing as 
English painting.” ‘You might as well talk of 
English mathematics,” continues the writer ; and it is 
astounding that a man of his divine gifts should have 
said such a stupid thing, astounding that his words 
should have been quoted approvingly by various brilliant 
men, Oscar Wilde notably. For although, as I have 
stated above, there is something that is common to 
all great art, so surely is there something peculiar to 
the artistic output of England, a definite, though per- 
haps indefinable character pertaining to that of each 
other land. How essentially French are the novels 
of Balzac, how eminently Scottish the poems of Burns, 
or Duncan ‘ Ban” Macintyre ; while Chopin, living 
mostly in the Balearic Islands, charged his music 
unmistakably, or much of it at least, with a flavour 
reminding one that he was Polish by descent ; and Van 
Dyke, forsaking his native Antwerp for London, 
and giving his life to painting portraits of typically 
English people, produced never a picture which is not 
instantly recognisable as Flemish. It may be said 
confidently, moreover, not merely that this adumbration 
of race is a possibility in every form of art, but that it 
is one of the noblest of all artistic qualities, one of the 
hall-marks of truly great work, the fact being that, 
whereas the minor artist is usually little more than a 
clever imitator of other men—possibly men of a race 
different from his own—the real master works in large 
degree sub-consciously, he is compelled by that my- 
sterious force called inspiration. And thus, whatever 
subject he employ, he cannot but express his nationality, 
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he cannot but lay bare what he has absorbed with 
all his senses—assuming him to have spent his life 
in the country of his birth—or, as in the case of 
Chopin and Van Dyke, who lived and worked far 
from their respective native lands, what he has 
inherited from his ancestors. Now, few men have 
ever signified inspiration and genius, in this particular 
way, more conspiciously than the Scottish Celt; 
for when reading a mere fragment of his poetry, 
when hearing a mere snatch of his music—one of those 
airs, say, which Harold Boulton assembled, or one in 
Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser’s fascinating collections—the 
Highlands rise inevitably before the mind’s eye, the 
very soul of the Western Isles and Straths is conveyed 
to one’s consciousness. These old poets and musicians 
mirrored, with absolute fidelity, the temper of the place 
where they passed their days ; and those other Celtic 
artists, those who worked in stone, in clay, or in metal— 
their output, too, has a given peculiarity, a very per- 
ceptible genius of its own, making it quite different 
from that of other races. In many of its best examples 
there is reflected clearly that dreaminess, proverbially 
and rightly associated with the Celtic temperament ; 
while here also is something of that faint wistfulness, 
that eternal suggestion of mystery, which throb 
through Celtic music and poetry. Nor is it surprising, 
observe, that these should be the characteristics of the 
arts in Scotland; for wherever there are mists and 
wild, wide, mooriands, wherever there is spread before 
the eyes, eternally, a vista of dim blue mountains— 
there men will see visions and dream dreams, there 
they will be pensive rather than gay, as they are in 
bright Southern plains. 
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But although the Scottish Celt, in all his best art, 
was so triumphant in crystallising the genius of his land, 
it is foolhardy to contend—as many of the modern 
worshippers of Celtic things have done—that he coined 
unaided the style, the formule he employed. For Art is 
a great chain, each link in some way dependent on the 
next, while the most original of artists necessarily learns 
from his predecessors ; and it behoves us to enquire, 
therefore, as far as possible, by whom the Gael was 
influenced. Commencing to practise the graphic arts 
while Scotland was yet Pagan, he continued to do fine 
work until about the twelfth century ; and ere the close 
of this period of fruitfulness he began showing a marked 
similarity to the artists of Norway and Denmark, this 
being the result, it need hardly be added, of hordes 
from these countries having settled on the Scottish 
coasts. The similarity, in fact, is frequently so marked 
that, to this day, Celtic and Scandimavian Art are 
often spoken of as though virtually one and the same 
thing. But here is an erroneous theory, there being, 
on numerous early Celtic carvings in Scotland, sym- 
bolisms quite foreign to those employed by Dane or 
Norseman ; and, should we desire to trace the genesis of 
Scottish artistry, it is necessary to look to races having 
a much finer artistic tradition than the Scandinavian. 
In 1894, at Brassempouy, in France, there was found 
a very old and charming specimen of Celtic art, an 
ivory statuette of a woman, her peruque almost iden- 
tical with an Egyptian one ; while waiving this matter 
—waiving the idea that Egyptian ideas reached the 
Goidels, long before they went to live in Scotland— 
there are many things in Greek art which set one 
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thinking of the Scottish school, and vice versa. Further- 
more, as was pointed out once in an interesting article 
in Archaeologia, there is a strong resemblance between 
the earliest Celtic art and various vases, Illyro-Italic, 
found in North Italian cemeteries, and supposed to have 
been made about the fourth century before: Christ. 
Again, when scanning wood-cuts by no more recondite 
a master of the Ukiyoe group than Utamaro, one finds 
kimonos adorned with items closely akin to some in 
Celtic sculpture; while, yet again, there are em- 
bellishments in the Book of Kells, the Book of Deer 
and the like, the sight of which instantaneously brings 
to mind Chinese art. This rapprochement may be 
due to Hellenic influence, as has reasonably been main- 
tained, having spread East besides West ; it may spring 
from a yet older source; or it may be the outcome, 
simply, of men far apart from each other making 
analogous discoveries, in the course of their respective 
quests for the artistic. But although this latter cause, 
and nothing more, may be the secret of divers further 
suggestions of foreign influence in Celtic art, on re- 
verting to the Irish illuminated manuscripts one stands 
once more on safe ground, it being almost beyond 
question that a debt to these manuscripts was owed 
by the Scottish school. It must be remembered that 
Columba not long after coming from Ireland to Iona, 
went along with his pupil, Drostan, to Buchan, in those 
days a Celtic-speaking district, where they founded 
the monastery of Deer. And there, a good while after- 
wards—about the ninth century, probably—a version 
of the four Gospels was written and decorated by a 
band of monastic scribes, who worked in a style which 
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had no doubt been taught to their forbears by Columba 
himself, to whose own hand is ascribed the greater 
part of the Book of Deer. This Book of Deer, as it 
is generally called, is apparently the one thing of its 
kind wrought by Scottish Celts; yet its pages, for 
many years after being completed, must have proved 
an inspiration, direct or indirect, to numerous Scots 
artists working with media other than vellum. 
Every man who cares seriously for art of any sort 
necessarily has strong personal preferences. Only 
let him try to recall the things which really have 
impressed him most deeply, and he will find that, in 
general, these have not emanated from highly civilised 
men, but from primitives, or at all events from people 
approximating the primitive state. This is not hard 
to explain, for just as those poems, which have im- 
pressed themselves indelibly on the memory of man- 
kind, are some in which an elemental emotion is ex- 
pressed with the fewest possible words, in the only 
possible places, so the most impressive works, in 
painting and kindred fields, are those in which some- 
thing is figured with a large, bold simplicity. And this 
gift for working simply, is it not far more in evidence 
among rude peoples than among civilised ? The earliest 
Celtic artists in Scotland being no exception. The 
merit is salient in their cinerary urns, decorated 
with no more than straight lines; while turning to 
another, and slightly later field—those masses of stone 
on which are incised religious symbols, or studies of 
animals—in these, too, is a rare simplicity, which, more 
notably than in the urns, is wedded to the quality 
of fine composition. For the incised picture, in 
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numerous instances, is so happily placed that the 
passages of virgin stone, round about it, look to be an 
indispensable part of the scheme of decoration. 

Much has been said about the crudeness of the 
drawing in pristine Celtic art, the comparative lack of 
realism im its studies of animals. In writing in this 
way, however, people forget that, whereas accurate 
draughtsmanship may be taught, on the other hand 
the faculty for significant or expressive draughtsman- 
ship—like the gift for composition—is one which is 
innate, one which only the born artist ever possesses. 
But go to King’s Cave, Arran, where some early Celtic 
workers have incised pictures of animals; and mark 
how, though none is accurately drawn, each pulsates 
with life; while the same holds good of a stone at 
Inverness, on which is represented a cow, the lumbering 
gait of that animal, and its clumsiness in general, 
being perfectly suggested. Endless other triumphs 
in this line cross the memory—things in which the 
subject is unified the more completely by reason of 
the elliptical handling, the artist having concerned 
himself only with the bare essentials—and among the 
most memorable of these is a study of a dog in Jona- 
than’s Cave, East Wemyss. How sinuous are the 
lines |! how graceful the lithe form ! 

While the Gael proceeded towards greater civilisa- 
tion, this element of grace began to transpire much 
more frequently in his art, as witness, above all, a high 
slim cross at Kails, im Morven, whose decorations have 
almost the charm of Virginian creeper. Coevally, the 
Celt commenced to evolve a species of cross which is 
peculiar to him, having semi-circular hollows at the 
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intersection of the arms with the shaft, this style of 
ornament destined to be elaborated still further betimes ; 
and prior to this he had started to renounce incising 
his pictures upon stone, carving them instead in 
relief, a more difficult process, his old gift for charging — 
his topic with life continuing with him nevertheless, 
Recall, for illustration, a stone near Glammis, on which 
are carved two wolves, a perfect picture of supple 
stealthiness ; or recollect the justly famous cross at 
Hilton of Cadbole, towards the foot of which is a hunting 
scene, the vivacity of the dogs and horses being a very 
miracle. The rest of this stone is decked intricately 
alike with frets and spirals, great beauty pertaining to 
the contradistinction between the straight lines and 
the curves; and gradually the use of these spirals 
became widespread among Celtic workers, so wide- 
spread that, for most people to-day, this scheme of 
embellishment and Celtic art are synonymous terms. 
Developed endlessly, elaborated in scores of ways, 
the scheme was employed for a wealth of beautiful 
crosses, among the finest being one at Nigg, in Ross- 
shire; while it was applied to household goods and 
personal ornaments, especially brooches, nearly always 
pennanular. These, mostly, have two outstanding 
beauties—that arising from the rare workmanship of 
the actual chasing or carving, that belonging to the 
wonderful feeling of continuity throughout, none of 
the separate waving lines seeming unduly detached 
from its fellows, each appearing to lead out of the next 
inevitably and naturally, the whole looking as though 
without beginning or end. And while studying this 
favourite formula of his, the Gael was otherwise 
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enlarging his artistic outlook; for having done little 
coloured work heretofore save the Book of Deer, he now 
turned seriously to polychrome. Learning to imbed 
bits of: amber; or other bright: objects in his silver 
brooches, he also mastered the craft of champ-levé 
enamelling ; and whereas the monks of Deer, working 
probably in a dim scriptorium, had been content with 
very cold, though harmonious colour schemes, these 
later colourists: attained upon shields, scabbards, 
horse-trappings, and-so forth, harmonies of the most 
lively order—rich and glittering as the orchestration 
of Hector Beilioz, or the wordcraft of Swinburne.:. 
Still in this more gorgeous, more intricate work— 
reflecting a greater civilisation, the antiquarians would 
say approvingly—one marks the first signs of decadence 
among the Celtic artists of Scotland. The familiar 
Hunterston brooch is fine, but is it comparable to what 
is manifestly an earlier thing—a ‘brooch belonging 
to Macleod of Cadbole, much more reticently chiselled 
than the aforesaid? And this Cadbole brooch in turn, 
infinitely beautiful though it is, how far it is out- 
shadowed by an exquisite one belonging to the Duke 
of Sutherland, clearly a very early work, its decorations 
consisting only in straight lines, together with a little 
quartet of bosses on each of the broadening ends. 
When he made this, when he incised his first animal- 
studies upon stone, the Gael was working with a 
child-like sub-consciousness ; -he had that genius for 
simplicity which goes to the making of the most im- 
pressive art, a genius which he commenced to shed 
subsequently, on emerging from his primitive state. 
Then, still later, he stopped working as the spirit 
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moved him ; he gave over stating his own visions, and 
expressing his own conditions, copying instead the 
florid productions of Danish and Norse invaders. 

But if, once more to quote the words of St. Patrick, 
“‘ the heroes that thou weepest are dead,’’ at least the 
manner of their passing was one which has befallen 
many greater schools than theirs. For just in the same 
fashion deteriorated the Egyptians, beginning to ape 
the Greeks ; just in the same fashion did the glorious 
sun of. Japanese art set, the degenerate descendants of 
Hokusai, and the diviner Utamaro, foolishly seeking 
to tread where Europe had led. And just in the same 
way ... . yet why prolong the catalogue? Who can 
number the mighty groups which have foundered 
because they ceased to be racial. Not that the 
deliberate attempt to be so would ever result in fine 


art ;. it would be as futile as the deliberate attempt, 
commonly enough made, to be original.. Only, 


“Men are we, and must grieve, when even the 
shade 
Of that which once was great is passed away.” 


W. G. BLAIKIE MuRDOCH.:. 





Folklore from the Forth. 


(Gay) tans, like rivers, mountains, and other 


() natural objects, seldom change their names 
j from the language in which they were ori- 
late - ginally denominated. Thus we find that 
UY) most of the islands which dot the Firth of 

Forth bear Gaelic titles, such as Inchcolm, 
Inchkeith, and Inchmickery. 

Beginning with the most important of these, Inch- 
keith, we at once enter a cricle of legend which shows 
us that it must have been a very ancient centre of 
human activity indeed. Ptolemy, the old geographer, 
alludes to a city of Alauna, identified by some 
historians as the Urbs Guidi of Beda, which Skene 
thought must have been situated on Inchkeith. This 
city is said to have taken its name from its founder, 
Guidid, an ancient Pictish monarch, and it is further 
advanced that the name of the island was derived 
from one of this sovereign’s cognomens, Gaeth, thus 
making it Inch-gaeth. Whether such an etymology 
will appeal to Gaelic scholars, or to anyone else for that 
matter, I know not, but it certainly does not make 
a very strong appeal to me. 

But the city of Alauna, if it seems to have chosen 
its site badly, appears to have been a place of some 
note, for it was the capital of Bernicia, which monarchy 
extended from Hadrian’s Wall to the northern shores 
of the Firth of Forth, and included Northumberland 
and the Lothians. This would make it older than 
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Edinburgh itself. In the middle of the seventh 
century, Oswiu reigned in Bernicia, and had his head- 
quarters in Alauna; but he went to war with Penda, 
king of Mercia, in England, and although he tried to 
placate him with gifts rich and many, Penda refused 
to grant him peace. Taking refuge in his city of Guidi, 
he was at length compelled to ransom even this strong- 
hold, by making over to Penda the entire wealth of his 
community. But as the invaders were journeying 
back to England, Oswiu and his men took them by 
surprise in a night attack, and routed them—the 
Mercian king himself being amongst the slain. This 
battle probably took place on the banks of the Carron, 
but one old chronicler states that Penda was slaughtered 
in the plain of Gai between Juden or Guidi and Manann, 
probably Slamannan. 

But that anyone should have built a “city” on 
the rocky summit of Inchkeith, when there was plenty 
of room on the mainland, seems highly unlikely, and 
that it was the capital of a kingdom is still more im- 
probable. The phrase in which Beda alludes to the 
place is so ambiguous that it might convey the im- 
pression that the city of Guidi was either situated in 
the midst of the Firth of Forth, or in the middle of the 
isthmus between the Forth and Clyde. This latter 
was Buchanan’s impression, but Skene and Sir James 
Dalrymple held that the Northumbrian chronicler 
meant his words to apply to Inchkeith, or at least 
Inchcolm. Moreover, it does not seem proved that 
the Urbs Guidi was the Alauna of Ptolemy. It isa 
dismal thing to have to dissipate the dreams of others, 
especially when one would much rather subsfantiate 
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them ; and to have to dispel the vision of a city on the 
summit of Inchkeith is an uncongenial task for the 
collector of legends. 

In the May Island we encounter a fine example 
ef a certain species of myth which adapts itself to all 
countries and climates. The story in question deals 
with the birth of no less a personage than St. Mungo, or 
St. Kentigern, the patron saint of Glasgow. His 
mother’s name was Thenaw, the Christian daughter 
of the pagan king, Loth, king of Lothian, brother-in- 
law of King Arthur, and thus husband of his sister, 
Margawse, and so the famous Gawaine would be 
Thenaw’s brother. Thenaw met Ewen, the son of 
Eufeurien, king of Cumbria, and fell deeply in love 
with him, but her father discovered her disgrace and 
ordered her to be cast headlong from the summit of 
Traprane Law, once known as Dunpender, an eminence 
in East Lothian. But the princess was watched 
over by a kindly fate, and fell so softly from the 
eminence that she was uninjured. Such Christian 
subjects as Loth possessed begged her life, but if her 
father might have relented his Druids were inexorable. 
They branded her as a sorceress, and she was doomed 
to death by drowning. She was accordingly rowed 
out from Aberlady Bay to the vicinity of the Isle of 
May, where, seated in a skin boat, she was left to the 
mercy of the waves. In this terrible situation she 
cast herself upon the. grace of Heaven, and her frail 
craft was wafted up the Forth, where it drifted ashore 
near Culross.. At this spot, Kentigern. was born, 
and the mother and child were shortly afterwards 
discovered by some shepherds who placed them under 
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the care of St. Serf, Abbot of Culross. To these events 
the date 516 A.D. isassigned. This legend is, of course, 
closely allied with those which recount the fate and 
adventures of the “‘ Fatal Children.” Like (Edipus, 
Romulus, Perseus, and others, Kentigern is obviously 
a “‘ fatal’ child, as is evidenced by the circumstances 
of his birth. Weare not told that King Loth had 
been warned that if Thenaw had a son he would 
be slain by that child, but it is probably only the 
saintly nature of the subject of the story which caused 
this circumstance to be omitted. Danae, the mother 
of Perseus, we remember, was, when disgraced, shut. 
up in a chest with her child, and committed to the 
waves, which carried her to the island of Seriphos, 
where she was duly rescued. Romulus and his brother 
Remus were thrown into the Tiber, and escaped a 
similar fate. The Princess Desonelle and her twin 
sons, in the old English metrical romance of ‘‘ Torrent 
of Portugal,” are also cast into the sea, but succeed 
in making the shore ofa farcountry. All these children 
grow up endowed with marvellous beauty and strength, 
but their doom is upon them, and after numerous 
adventures they slay their grandfathers, or some other 
unfortunate relative. But the most. characteristic 
part of what seems an almost universal legend is that 
these children are born in the most obscure circum- 
stances, afterwards rising to a height of splendour 
which makes up for all they previously suffered. It 
is not necessary to explain nowadays that this is 
characteristic of nearly all sun myths. The sun is 
born in obscurity, and rises to a height of splendour. 
at mid-day, so that in the majority of these legends 
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we find the sun personalised. It is not sufficient to 
object that such an elucidation smacks too much of 
the tactics of Max Muller to be accepted by modern 
students of folklore. The student of comparative 
myth who does not make use of the best in all systems of 
mythological elucidation is lost, for no one system of 
elucidation will serve for all examples. 

Here we have, then, a parallel to the myths of 
Perseus, and other similar stories—at least so far as 
their first portions are concerned—existent in the Firth 
of Forth. I do not like to press the resemblance 
between the names of Thenaw and Danae, which was 
spelt by some medieval romancers Danaw ; but there 
is no doubt that a surface resemblance does exist. 
At the same time will the kindly reader note that I 
do not labour the resemblance, nor yet do I countenance 
it in the least ? There are more literary and scientific 
graves in the province of etymology than in any of the 
many satrapies of knowledge, and I have no wish to 
tenant one of them.* 

For the sake of those—and I k::uw that such people 
do exist—who may object, ‘‘ Oh, but Kentigern was a 
real person,” I may add that I have nothing whatever 
to do with that, because I know many myths con- 
cerning ‘‘real”’ people. For the matter of that, we 
assist in the manufacture of these every day of our 
lives, and it is quite a fallacy that legends cannot spring 


* Recent excavations on Traprane Law have unearthed much 
Roman pottery, and other remains there. Might not the Perseus 
story have been related by Romans to Caledonians, and in time 
have become attached to circumstances in the lives or legends of 
local heroes and heroines ? 
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up concerning veritable historical personages, and 
even around living, breathing, folk. 

A smail pool in a cliff cave on the Isle of May is 
called the “‘ Lady’s Bed,”’ as it is supposed to have had 
some connection with Thenaw, and the ‘“ Maiden 
Rocks ” and ‘“‘ Maiden Hair ” at the south end of the 
had evidently another piteous occupant besides Thenaw, 
for tradition says that a similar cavity in the face of 
the rock known as “‘ Fair Helen’s Cave ’’ took its name 
from a maiden of great beauty who, tormented by the 
attentions of a chief on the mainiand, and fearing 
abduction, was concealed in the cavern until the damger 
had passed, wiling away the hours of her amposed 
captivity at her spimning wheel. 

A mythical figure connected with the Bass Rock 
is St. Baldred, who is said to have chosen this drear 
abode as a refuge from the eternal wars between the 
Picts and Scots, towards the close of the seventh cen- 
tury. From this point of vantage, and probably 
during seasons of truce, he rowed to the mainland to 
minister to the spiritual wants of the rude natives of 
Lothian. Inveresk seems to have been the eastern 
border of his “ parish.” Tradition says that he was 
the second Bishop of Glasgow, and thus the successor 
of Kentigern, but the lack of all reliable data concerning 
the western See, subsequent to the death of Glasgow’s 
patron saint, makes it impossible to say whether this 
statement is authentic or otherwise. Many miracles 
are attributed to Baldred, not the least striking of 
which is that concerning a rock to the east of Tantallon 
Castle, known as “‘ St. Baldred’s Boat.” At one time, 
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this rock was situated between the Bass and the 
adjacent mainland, and was a fruitful source of ship- 
wreck. Baldred, pitying the mariners who had to 
navigate the Firth, and risk this danger, rowed out to 
the rock, and mounted upon it : whereupon, at his simple 
nod, it was lifted up, and, like a ship driven by the 
wind, was wafted to the nearest shore, where it thence- 
forth remained. This rock is sometimes called St. 
Baldred’s “‘ Coble,’’ or “‘ Cock-boat.” This species 
of miracle is more commonly discovered in the annals 
of hagiology than in those of pure myth, although in 
legend we occasionally find the landscape altered by 
order of supernatural or semi-supernatural beings. 
When St. Baldred died his corpse multiplied itself into 
three. There are parallels to this incident in legend, 
but as these miracles occurred in the south country, I 


will refrain from indicating them in an article on the 
folklore of what an old geographer entitles the Mare 
Frisicum—the Frisian (!) sea. 


Lewis SPENCE. 
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